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PREFACE 

The foUowing^onograph about the challenges to the cojnmun- 
» ity colleges during the 1980s is based upon the author's thirty-five 
years experience as a cornmunity college teacher, dean, and 
president, and as a university professor with specific assignments in 
caihmunity college education. Community colleges have been visited 
as a consultant or as, an accreditation examiner in 'more than thirty 
states. State offices have been visited, as have university programs 
for community college educators where the responsibility has been 
that of a consultant, evaluator, or v|siting participant in a workshop 
or conference- 

The views expressed, the conclusions reached, and the challenges 
^^^r^j^ised are the results of past and present experience as well as an 
to look ahead into the-i:oming decade. No references have 
been listed but if those which have had an impact upon the author 
weje to be listed ,the^ would numljer into the hundreds. ERIC 
publications and list^of pertinent reference material ^te an ever 
enriching source of challenges in themselves, and should be a pi^rt of 
the library of every person who has an active interest in the communi- 
ty college and its future. , ^ 



{ , CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION: 
DELINEATION ONSSUES 
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Higher education or rather postsecondary education, %mh 
public and private, is in a state of major change. 4$^ significant part 
of this system the ccJhimunity colleges ans no exception, The rabidity 
of change commenced with the end of World War II and has^con- 
tinued without a pause up to the pg^ent. During^this period of, more- 
- than thirty years the community colleges have rhushroomed in both 
numbers and size, and have for the most part blanketed the United 
Sjfetes. 

f The. growth in numbers of colleges and size of institutionji 
reflected the needs^ for th^ services these colleges were committed to 
offer to the hundreds of thousands of persons who previously had no 
expectation for education beyond the high school, if that. These 
"new" enroilees were in general not the typical college students. 
They varied greatly in background, abilities, preparation, age, race, 
and affluence. They had different interests, different goals, and dif- 
ferent, motivations. Their presence revolutionized curricula, student 
services, instructional methodologies, and collegiate climates. Older 
more traditional-community college administrators, faculty members 
and board members were often" unable to adjust to the changes and 
tended to adhere to the past regardless of the needs of the students or 
of the community. These voices though few in comparison to the new 
voices, are still- heard, .still living in the past days of university 
parallelism and emulation. The extremist voices pleading for 
academic purity, and those othe^ extremist voitcs, which plead for 
servicesj^-hich.afe more Welfare than educational are in extreme con- 
flict and are not strengthening the image of the community college. 

The 1980s will be a decade of extreme competit4on in postsecon- 
dary education for students and for funds. Not only will th6 competi- 
tion be severe within the higher education commutiity, but it will be 
even more, severe between higher education and the other service areas 
of our society. What will society establish as its fiinding priorities 
with respect to elementary and secondary education, mass transpor- 



tation, housing, welfare, social security, defense, energy, crime, and 
all the other services our society now expects fron\ its local, state and 
federal taxes? What will be the role of the community college, and 
how will this role be viewed in the decision-making processes at the 
local, state ,^ and federal levet? What will the image'of the community 
college be to the people it is supposed to serve? What will the qi^^lity 
of the community college educati&nal program be as it is ad- 
ministered by its leadership^ How respected will the product of thc^^ 
community college be by the employers, and by the colleges and 
universities which accept the transferring students? As an institution 
close to the peoi^le it is committed to'*^e, how strong will be its-sup- 
port by^the peojile "Who vote its funds?uhese are questions the com- 
munity colleges must face and respond to during the 1980s, This 
urgency must be understood by all concerned — the boards of 
trustees at the local «sd state levels, the administrators at the local 
and state levels, the faculty members — bothi full-tirn^e, and part^ 
time, and by the students served. ^• 

The colleges cannot drift, cannot make decisions based upoi) ex- 
pediencies, cannot use enrollment figures as the end. Too often today 
colleges of ajl types are prostituting themselves by enrolling bodies in 
order to maintain enrollments* The media have been criticizing this 
action among higher education institutions, and community colleges 
have not been excepted from the accusations? When colleges resort to 
this type of recruitment^ they are denying their stated mission ahd 
have lost their integrity. It is understandable how a* college ad- 
ministration, faculty, and board can rationalize such actions. The 
growth days from .1946- 1976 created a climate in which staffs and 
boards were preoccupied with grovyth — growth in enrollments, cur- 
ricula, staff, budgets, and facilities. At conferences these wer^ the 
topics for discussion, and one talked about the institution's growth 
and plans for more growth. Those days are over but the memories are 
not over. The concern^now, more often than not, sqrvival — sur- 
viviil of 'staff, program, building plans. Survival means funds and 
funds mean students and tax monies. It is now just as* easy to be 
preoccupied with the new problems of survival artd conflict as it was 
earlier to b^^ reoccupied with growth. 

The essential element for the community Colleges to face up to as 
we move into the 198,0s is the missiofi of the institutions. There must 
be a complete understanding within the college staff and boards, and 
among the people to be served as to just what the community college 
is prepared to do educationally. This clarification and commitment 
must define the students to be served,~ihe curricula and courses to Ije 
offered, the costs to be assessed ^to thestudents, the tax, funds to be. 



required, and the quality of tj^ program based upoathe^qiiality and 
expectations of the administration and faculty. • 

The fundamental question the colleges must answer Is: Who are 
the students the college is committed to serve within fts stated, 
philosophy? Much is written about the community colleges being 
open-door colleges, |>eople*s colleges, democracy's colleges, colleges 
which provide an educational opportunity for both youth afid adults 
regardless of educatioi^al background, colleges which meet unmet 
needs, colleges for the disadvantaged or have-nots, and colleges for 
the new students. To many of the critics these definitions define 
something lesset and some critics have compared community colleges 
io educational slums. Community college faculty and*administrators 
have for the most part wanted to be considered as a part of the higher 
education community and to be respected as peers by their four-year 
college and university counterparts. The conflict between stated and 
uiistated philosophies and staff ambitions has been and cpntinues to 
be serious, even though it is probably submerged as much as possible 
on the surface but may seethe with frustration and cynicism under 
the surface.^ 

Do the community colleges really know what the educational 
mission is? If tl)e mission is known is it understood and accepted?- Is 
it supported through commitment on the part of the leadership, the 
faculty, and the board? Is this commitment understood and 
respected by the community served, by the secondajy schools, and by 
the four-year colleges and universities? The t.erminology which has 
described the mission for many years, **the open-dft)r college" is 
descriptive and when combined with^ the statement **an educational 
opportunity for both youth and adults regardless of educational 
background'* may well be as acceptable as can b6 written. If this is 
the true mission of the commuauy college how-can it be implemented 
to the satisfaction of the staff, the board, the community, and the 
slate and fede/al governments? 



CHAPTER 2 . 

MATCHING STUDENTS 
AND PROGRAMS 

There may be a major' change in the student profile during t^ie 
1980s but it is doubtful that it will ht much different froifi today with 
the exception that the average age of th? students may contique to 
rise to above thirty. The babies of 1947-1960 will be in their twenties 
and thirties and this population bulge will want additionaieducatioi^ 
of all typfes. The traditional college youth will have been born during 
fhe birth rate decline and will account for a smaller i>ercentage of the 
enrollees, ^ 

If the colfeges as a whole compete piore openly Jor tbe.tradi^ 
tional college youth, the community colleges may find it difficult if 
Viot impossible to retain their past and present percentage^ of this 
eighteen- to twenty-year-old age group. Liberal arts colleges and state 
colleges are being affected seriously by enrollment declines and are 
searching for ways to replenish their enrollments. Most state colleges 
and many private colleges have initiated technical turricula which may 
be completed in one or two years on a'certificate basis — in direct 
competition with the community college. It is apparent that^n some 
state colleges and private colleges admission requirements have been 
modified, again placing these institutions in competition with the.com- 
munity colleges. There has been some comment here and there, that* 
because of the empty space in state colleges and private coUegcs, they 
should assurtie the- responsibility; along with the universities, for aU 
collegiate academic work. This may happen ia some geographical loca- 
tions where there are nearby two- apd four-year colleges, and if it does 
there will be a major shift in curricular emphasis ip those community 
colleges. , " . 

The question to be faced concerns the mix'of^studenls who will 
be enrolling in the 1980s and what educational program.will be" need- 
ed to provide the educational opportunities sought, "both by the 
students and by the community comprising the community college 
district/ Assuming the mix of students will be different from the 
1970s it follows that the present mix or proportionate share of the 
total educational program by type of program will be different. 




THE-TRAh^SFBR PROGRAM ' . 

The primary emphasis on the academicaransfer curriculum, which 
ha(S been the accepted position by facuit/ during.the history of the 
junior, and now ^omnHinhy, colFeiles, wilVdiminish, This important 
segnlifU of^ the overall e<iuc:ational program^ should not be 
elimir)iate^. %lt, is essential Tor those students >vho,' becaus'e^f 
geog^phy, have ho otlier locaropportunity to, complete -the first two' 
year? of a bactalaureate program^ Curtailed enroUment will 
necessitate a curtailmelit in both breadth and depth of course offer- 
ihgs and, consequently, a planned reallocation of staff and physical 
resources. Planning for ^uch eventualities should start now and 
should involve the total straff so tjiat there is full understanding of the 
process and the implications of possible and necessary reallocations. 

The maintenance oP a high quality strong academic program, is 
also essential for the image and sfatqs of the community collegers an 
integral part of postsecondary education. To transfer this entire 
function to the four-year colleges would destroy the comprehen- 
siveness of the community college, and would, to the staff and to the 
community, create an image of something lesser in status. The size of 
the transfer program may. decrease but it niust not be eliminated^or 
be of lower quality. Community colleges were, are, and will be 
evaluated to a major degree upon the success of their transfer 
students to the four-year colleges and universities. This factor 
demands that each college conduct ongoing follow-up studies of all 
of its transfer students. This will be of increasing importance in the 
1980s as the competition for these students intensifies. The communi- 
ty colleges must have supportive evidence of the quality of their 
academic work ^Htd the best evidence is the success of their trdpsfer 
students. ' " r^'"^" 

A major reason to retain the Liberal Arts is the importance of 
these subjects for. all students, whether they plan to transfer or not. 
The students in the technical curricula aijyd those enrolling only for 
the pleasure of learning must have^the opportunity to grow socially 
and culturally. A community college without these sources of enjoy- 
meilt and mental stimulation would indeed be barren and would 
deserve a lesser image, if in fact they could be called a cpUege or an 
effective and integral part of higher education. 

OCCUPATIONAL AND TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

For the past several years the growth of the occupational programs 
has been steady and at times even sensational. Students are interested 
in employment at the entry level, in being upgraded, or in being 



trained for another occupation. The development of such cuFricula 
has been uneven among the colleges add among ihe various states. 
■The reasons would include lack of support by staff, lack of 
knowledge Of community needs, lack *6f proper funding, lack of 
knowledge of iitudcnt interests, and l^ick of ^quality faculty and ad- 
ministrative lead^rsliip. These reasons highlight the necessity for con- 
tinuing needs analysis sufveys. of ,both students and 'the community 
demographics as related to business, industry, abor, the professions, • 
and the public services. 

* 

The increases in technical curricula have created problems for 
the colleges. The costs have been hi^h in ,both staffing and equip- 
ment. In many cases the obsolesceftce factor has been difficiih to 
handle as it relates to both personnel and facilities. Colleges have not 
accepted the responsibility for ongoing follpw-up studies of their ccr- 
Uficate or diploma graduates with tfte result 'that senljus criticisms 
have been directed by the employers at the occupational program 
quality and, therefore, at the college. If the college, will not conduct 
foifow-up studies of Us product how' can it evaluate the quality of its 
occupational programs? 

The occupational programs will be a major challenge to the 
community colleges in the* 1980s. First of all, this w^U become an in; 
creasingly important segment of the total educational program iii 
terms of size and status. More students will require up to two years of 
college for entry level jqbs in our ever increasing technical society,' 
and the colleges must provide the educational preparation for these 
positions. , , 

Second and more difficult, the occupational picture is changing 
so rapidly that what is acceptable today may be obsolete in a few 
years, the colleges will not be able to rest with what it has developed 
and provided. The laboratories and the faculty members will have to 
be kept up-t0:date. Input from the employer^ must be sought on a 
cqntinuirig basis and as changes are foreseen in course content or 
even in an entire curriculum the college must be prepared id proceed 
accordingly. Of special importai)ce is thp faculty -member and the ' 
administrator. Both must b^|^re of the changes and both'' must 
prepared to be upgraded t£)^|P^\vith the changes. In far too many 
instances administrative leadership and faculty teaching are out-of- 
date in their occupational fields and*are a disservice to the students 
and to the community. The colleges, in cooperation with those ffom 
business, industry, the professions, and the public services, should 
provide community college staff members wi^h the opportunity,pf. 
summer employment or wprksHops for inscrvice training. The rapidi- 
ty of change throughout our occupatio^l fields is escalating and 



faculty, in particul^, cannot be expected to keep pace with the n^pst 
recent developments without tlie opportunities to participate in the 
. occupational field/ 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS ' 

Along with^the growth of ^the Qjccupational programs haff^bfeen a 
steady enfollment growth of under-prepared students for. either the^ 
academic transfer or ^cupationaJ curricula. In the early days c»f the 
junior colleges a three track system was commoh^-^ one for the 
transfer student, one for the occupational (vocatioBal) studerfT^ and 
one for the remedial student. The latter students were stigmati:^d< 
and discriminated against in that they were not permitted to^T?ar- 
ticipate as active students in the' various student actTviti^, Aiessct 
stigma exiflted with respect to the students enro^d in tbevocatfonal 
curricula. It is not to the credit of the community caile^es that these 
stigmas continue to exist although the disoriminato^ actions have, 
certainly decreased. — ^ . 

One would have expected that over the past years ^there j^ould 
have beeR jnajor breakthroughs in providing t^e assistance needed by 
under-prepared students td succ^d in the acadehiic and technical 
curricula/The community colleges, in their open-door philosophy, 
stress this function as orie of their major objectives. Howev^, the 
literature is limited witj^ respect to successful procedures in remedia- 
tion. One has to question the commitment ot the corftmunity college 
faculty, administration, and board to this rnajor objective and to tiie 
open-door philosophy. If the commitment is not present, then it'is 
fraudulent for the community colleges to enroll students who are not 
prepared Jo cope with the demands of the various courses and cur- 
ricula. If there is a commitment then the college must ha\^ a well- 
planned and well-financed developmental program in which all 
students, regardless of their specific or broad deficiencies may find 
assistance in overcoming their deficiencies. Nothing less is accipptable 
if the mission of the collc^ge, as stated throughout our country, is to 
have meaning. • > / 

Enroiiing under-prej^ared students in academic and ^ technical 
curricula has serious implications for both the students and the col- 
lege, if the standards and quality are maintained, the student will 
havciittle chance of success and will again become a defeated person 
whose expectations were shattered — as was probably the case in the 
public schools. If the student is retained in the cpurse or curriculum 
and passed on the quality of the instruction becomes suspect, the stu- 
dent is falsely encauraged^ and the college creates a poor image for 
itself in the eyes of employers and accepting Tour-year colleges. 



Quality qannot be compromised. Secpn^^ry schools have J^ecn in- 
' creasingly accused of this during the past decade and the^ommumty 
colleges Cannot and mu&t riot fall into the sain^^ trap b>V retaining 
stydents in progjaim in order to maintain enroUment, . * 

It can be cxp«:tcd lhat* the percentage of under-prcpafcd 
students of all ages will grow during the 1980s as the perqentage of 
the traditional qtiahfied,} high school graduaie declines. This will re^ 
quire a major ifffort on the part of the community college staff and 
boards to es^blish strong^evelopmehtal programs with sufficient 
budgets ^d committed anoljualified faculty. Acceptable methods of 
instruciion will have to be researched and findings dissismjnated. This 
endeavor may well be the major challenge facing' the community col- 
lege in tiie.l9S0s. In an cver-increasittg technological aiul>«Tyicc- 
oriented society, our country cannot afford to have ^"potcfhtial 
achievers continue to be underachievers because of the failure to 
assist them to resize <heir potential, **Each person's success enriches 
us as a people while each person's/ailure diminishes us as a people/' 
In particular the college staffs and boards must discontinue the too 
prevalent attitude that such programs are lesser and perhaps should 
not be a responsibility of the college. Deans and department 
(^airpersons must discontinue assigning the newest and least ex- 
perienced faculty to Sevelopmental classes. 

It is essential to understand that probably everyone needs ' 
. remediation or assistance in some learning skill. Perhaps it is an in- 
ability to read rapidly, or spell, or understand a" theory in 
mathematics or chemistry, or to comprehend modern art. In no way 
should such persons be neglected or stigmatized. Students who enroll 
should be assisted to learn, and should be expected to profit from 
their educational opportunity. However, the retention of persons 
who fail to take advantage of the quality opportunities offered by the 
college make a mockery of the community /:ollege philosophy and of 
V the local and state tax;payers who support the college with their 
^ funds, , ' V . ^ 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAMS ^ 

' The previous comments refer to the large number of adults who have 
enrotled and will continue to enroll in the academic, occupational, 
anirdevelopmental programs. However, there has been a burgeoning ' 
enrollment of adults of all ages who havfe enrolled in Continuing 
education classes of ail types for the pure joy of learning' something 
new, for social^ purposes, for upgrading or learning new skills, for 
mental and physical health reasons, and in the case of senior citizens " 
for the purpose of coping With aging. Santa Barbara City College has 
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pidncered in these areas fos more than twenty years and has |)een 
Qptstandingljf^u^^^sfuJ in serving the cntire-^ult community. The 
success can beS^ttributcd to two major points: one, committed 
w&dership and two^^nput from a broad^citi2en's acjvisory committee 
rcpresdf)ting the ent1re^;ommunity. A third important reason is the 
douoitowrt Adult EdOcauolr€#iHer which functions frditi .8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. The offerings arc not prescfibed by the staff but are sche- 
duled in cooperation with tht advisory commitiec. It is an example of 
the college* listening to and serving the community. It is community 
education at its best. . f ^ 

The 1980s will challenge the community colleges to serve better 
the community which supports them. As the bulge of people in their 
thirties aod as the increased numbers of retired persons change the 
percentage mix of our communities; the community cblleges must 
listen to these people as they express their educational needs in terms 
of courses, location of classes, and time of classes. To prescribe from 
the^^oUege offices without surveying interests and needs is an insuU 
to the people of the community. A further challenge will be the need 
for and impoftance of articulating the community cojleje efforts 
with those from the other colleges, the secondary schools, and 
private institutions, such as the YMCA. As was mentioned previous- 
ly, the competition fpr tlhese ^dult learners will be intensified and the 
danger of unjustified duplication wilt be increased. ^^Salesmanship'* 
and self-interest actions will not go unnoticed -by the local populace 
or by state funding agencies. This will be especially, true among the 
publicly-supported institutions. To flaunt autonomy regardless of 
the viability of the decision is poor administration. It is lacking in 
sensitivity, perceptiveness, and common sense. To gain a few more 
enrollees through an unwise decision may well trigger a Reaction 
which would prove costly, not only to the one college but to colleges 
throughout the state^ and perhaps throughout a region. 

One of the challenges of the 1980s will then be Articulation. 
Cooperating insti^tions can serve their students and their consa- 
tuencies for better at less/cost and better quality of instruction. SuctT 
efforts will not go unncrticed. Higher education will peed such an irp- 
age of cooperation, broadservice, and high quality as it competes for 
funds along with the other agencies- seeking local, state and federal 
money. It would be hoped that this cooperation would involve both 
public and private institutions in order to help alleviate the growing 
conflict between public and private education. Cooperative efforts 
will broaden the services to more people and hence shoulcj contribute 
4o the enjoyment of life — culturally and socially — for more of the' 
population. This could be one of the^escriptions of lifelong learn- 
ing, 
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CHAPTER 3 
ATTRACTING STUDENTS . 

1 t . ^ 

* ■ • • • 

MARKETING OR^AL^SMANSHIP?, ^ 

in the growth years, the jdbmmunity colleges opened their doors to 
the students w^o came to' them. There were plenty of youth and some 
adults to nil the ^eats. The four-year coHegcs and universities did the 
same within their philosophies and admission criteria. This is not the 
case today nor will it be in the J 980s. Seemingly all or almost all col- 
Iges, two- and four-year, public 4nd private, have found the adult 
learner and have found a new fielfl to exploit. The name of the game 
is marketing" although it might be more honest to feflll it 
''salesmanship/' In marketing will the community cplleges retain tha 
integrity of their stated minion, and ^«ill they honestly provide an 
educational opportunity for those youth and adults who enroll? Will 
the community colleges rest their case on opportunity and quality, or 
will they become so preoccupied with numbers of students for sur- 
vival purposes that both opportunity aitd quality become the forgot- 
ten words? Wilt the salesmanship practices, become dominant with 
the result that such practices bring in the enroll'ees where there is little 
or no educational opportunity for them and wh^re their expectations 
ard shattered? This typeK)f enrollment of persons within* the corn- 
munily damages the credibility «|f the college in the eyes of both the' 
community and* the faculty. Neither anticipation or quality of pro- . 
gram is realized and amegative image of the institution is developed 
which is reflected in votes by the local citizens and by the state 
legislature. 

True marketing must^be understood by the staff and board, and 
by the state offices for community iroUeges.* There must be a con- 
certed effort dn the part of the college staff and board to determine 
ihose educational needs in the comrtiunity which can be met by the 
community colleges and are not being met at the present t|me/ In- 
terests and educational needs of the youth and adults, as well as those 
needs in the public, services, health services, business, industry , and 
labor^^hin the community served must be determined. This may be 
done through needs analysis sur^veys, social indicator surveys, ad- 
visory comm.jttees pf interested and concerned community par- 



* lic^ajits, or fcven Chrough contracts with, the Gallup, Harris, Seid- 
linger.or other such opinion survey organisations. The literature is 

. not rich with such procediires, although recent comments would in- 
dicate t|iat4hcre is a growing a warer|ess of gross" deficiencies in seek- 
ing dui the opinions of those' th^ colleges are supposedly serving, 
SMff never should have and certainly cannot in the 1980s sit within 
the confines of theit campuses and prescribe what is best for the' 
potential students who may enroll. This form gf curriculum building 
for the open-door community college is pure and simple patroriiza- 
tion. ^ , • 

such needs analyses asre to be done, who will do them? It 
would appear that they would be most valuable if they were done by 
the internal staff rather than bv an imp^sonal external organization 
or cQHsultant. The urgency is such that if the college docs not have 
such reseai^ch staff resources it should either obtain- such staff and 
establish \m office of institutional research or retain the services of a 
knowledgeable and respected consultant or consultant organiRtipn. 
The former is preferable. The office of institutional researclSftould 
be and must be an integral part of the college qrganizatioii on a 
continuing ba^is. This enables the total staff to be kept up-to-date 
with respect to changing student and community profiles. It seems 
apparent thai in the 1980s a community college should place a high 
priority on institutional and conimunity research if it is to truly serve 
the educational -needs of the community — as these needs change 
through the societal changes. 

STUDENT RETENTION 

A major concern is the retention of students. The turnover rate of 
students in the community colleges is high, some of which is defensi- 
ble and positive. For the student who has completed his/her 
objectives in a few weeks, months', or a year, there is no negative con- 
notation with respect to the student's departure. The student is no( a 
dnop-out, although certain research studies use the label in- 
discriminately and create data which do a disservice to the communi- 
ty colleges. The seed for data to counter these invalid and destructive 
conclusions is urgcnl, a^id research in. community colleges to this ef- 
fect is long overdue. For those students. who do leave because ofan 
inability to achieve, there is a problem and it does have a negative 
connotation. These are drop-outs and the numbers and percentages 
contribute to a . negative image for the community colleges 
throughout. the fiTty states. For those students who don't achieve and 
who continue on at the expense of the taxpayer^there is even greater 
damage done to the credibility of the institution for the standards of 
instruction become suspect. 



' The drop-out and the continuing non-achiever proWeqis must bcr 
dealt with by t-he colleges for the self-respect of the staff, and for th| 
respect of those who support the college with tax funds. There is ho . 
julitification for the college to retkin a {)on-achieVing student. He or 
she and the college togethei^ are spending tax funds through .^federail 
loan&or grafts, stat| loans or grants, and state tax'Support for the 
college based -upon enrollment figures. In plain words^ tfes is a rip- 
off of the taxpayer. The; student should be disniissed from thei:ollege 
and considered to be a'drof)-out. Certainly in research studies such 
■ 4rop-out figures are legitimate. 

There is an entirely different pfobkrh with respect to those 
students who leave because of their inability taachieve, regardless of 
their desire and effort. Many sijch students, no rtiatter what the col- 
lege provides, will become legitimate drop-outs and the college must 
not be faulted for not having done its job- The challenge for the col- 
lege concerns those students who could have achieved — if I This is a 
big-'Mf," and one that the college cannot ignore. Whe^p is the college * 
at fauh? The first and j^rhaps the most important reason is the 
failure of the college to assist the student to enroll in those classes or 
curricula in which the student has the background, the skills, and the 
interest to achieve. Without these there is little hope for achievement 
and one can predict that the student will become a drop-out. The stu- 
dent must" h^vc assistance from qualified and • student-centered 
counselors and fatuity/advisors xegacdfess of the age of the student, 
whether he or she is f^l-time or part-time, or whether the student is 
enrolled in the day or evening. The student should be counseled out 
of classes where the lack of preparation^or skill predicts nothing but 
failure, and placed into classes where the student can remove his or 
her particular deficiencies. The opportunity to realize success is 
essential to these under-prepared and under-achieving students. 
Counseling and patience are the essential ingredients needed to retain 
a student who Otherwise will become another drop-out statistic to 
add to the large number and high percentage which is damagiiig to 
community colleges both individually and collectively. 

^ Role of Counseling Services 

It would appear that the counseling function of the community col- 
lege will become more important in the 1980s\as the mix of students 
include higher percentages of Jthe so-called no^traditional students 
and as more importance is attached to the retention of students 
either out of commitment or for needed rather than lost funds. For 
these reasons a highly qualified Counseling staff of professional 
counselors is a necessity, whether or not faculty advisors are a part of 
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* the formalized couiisciing, guidance, and- i^dv|sing process; The col- - 
lege, budget must reflect this commilment ,wuh approximately ten ^ 
percent of the operational- bi^dget allotted ib student services, this . 
function of the college is an essential and ^ntegial pmi of the total " 
educational program. To teiegate it tq a leisscr. status through" budget 
deficiency or through lower status in|"the aiiministration hierarchy is 
and will continufc to be unacceptable. Enlightened ami hitHly " 
qualified student services personnel are essemial to help define and ' 

• explain the needs of the students to the tacult>r, administration, and 
board. The leader of such-a group miist have the same statuJi as those 
in the instruction and bijsiness areas, \Vhethcr they be deans or vice . 
presidents. " . ' 

Role of the Learning Center/Library, • 

Input from the counselors concerning; the student profile of the 
college population, and input from the, follow-up studies for those 
who transferred to other colleges or who' were employed provide the 
^ teaching faculty and the staff of the lea^-ning center and/or library 
with the information needed for learning and teaching. The contents 
of the learning center/Jibrary should reflect the students' needs not 
the faculty's professional needs for the college is supposedly student- 
centered and teaching-centered. Underused libraries in the communi- 
ty colleges 'aiw the rule, not the exception. Is the reason chiefly that 
the books," periodicals and qther materials are not chosen for the 
students enrolled? If so, this will be an increasing problem in the - 
1980s as the student mix changes even more from the traditional 
which the libraries tend to emphasize. Perhaps the reason for the 
underuse of available library holdings and seat space is the failure of 
faculty to become involved in the purchase of books and periodicals. 
This may be especially true of the occupationaljeacbq.:^s. Whatever 
the case, as the students change and as the locations pf classes 
change, the learning center/library function, content, and distribu- 
tiorvof services must<v'hange c^mensurately. This.will certainly pose 
a challenge to the director of^mese services. 

» i 

Role of Teaching . 

The teaching faculty, as always, are the key to the success or lack 
thereof during the coming decade. The course content and the 
teaching methodologies will have to change. Reference has been 
made for the need of the board to provide opportunities for the 
teaching faculty to grow professionally-^and to develop the necessary • 
teaching methods and skills needed for the changing students. As orie 
walks along the halls of community colleges, day or night, and 
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observes teachers in action, seldom is there, evidence of any teaching 
method used other than Iccturi The expr«Jsions on th<? students' 
fases reflect the cfassfoom instructional climate. Sadly, one expects 
this in the university, where mo$t of the students arc selective and can 
and will learn in any case. This i$ not true in the community college. 
Teaching methodologies iahd techn^ues| cannot emulate what the 
teachers view as a graduate stiyicnt in most universities, The^com- 
muniiy college teacTier h^s a much different^, more difficult, more 
challenging, and more rewarc^ng assignment. Advanced Institutional 
Development Pr'ogram and. Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education grants^ to community colleges throughout the 
country are giving emphasis to improved teaching methods, and pro- 
viding faculty with the opportunity to ^periment and to develop 
their teaching skills. Teaching modules, computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, T.V\, individualized instruction, audio-tutorial laboratories, 
telecpmmunications/'and many other new, modified, or renewed 
methods are being tried, and usually where tried have created a 
climate of excitement on the part o^articipating staff. 

Students of different types, in different programs, with diff^rcnt^ 
interests and backgrounds are naturally going to learn differently. To 
force all students into the traditional lecture-discussion style of learn- 
ing describes unenlightened leadership within the administration and 
board. The board is obligated to provide funds in the budget for the 
improvement 'of instruction. Such funding permits a college staff to ' 
prepare for change, to prepare for the future, for the 1980s, To rely 
primarily on "soft" money from outside sources, such as the federal ' 
government or foundations, is a failure ,io assume institutional 
responsibility for the groWth and development of -its staff of 
administrators, faculty, and support ^jersj^^nel.. Tjtw excuse given 
that no funds are available far inservice developmetit is a clear com-^ 
rpentary on priorities. > ^ ^ 

AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The location of |he educational services to be provided by the cohi- 
munity college will determine to a major degree the funds to be made 
available to the college from tuition, local taxes, and state taxes. It 
was and is customary for the traditional full-time youth to travel to 
the college and to take classes during the regular daytime hours. As 
the percentage of these students has declined, and will in the 1980s 
decline even more, It becomes apparent that the location and time of 
the classes bj^bmcs. an important factor in serving the part-time 
and/or older student, It^also emphasizes again the urgency of con- 
ducting needs analysis purveys to determine: ''Education for whom, 



for what 'purpose, at what locations, at what cost to whom, and at 
what lime of the day or evening." This information is essential if a 
community college board and staff are to serve the educational needs 
of the community. . » ' • * 

The colleges have corne a long way since they limited their offer- 
ings to the physical cfonfincs of the campus. However, it is surprising 
to note that much is still to be donk irf taking appropriate college 
classes to the people so that they can take advantage of educational 
opportunities which previously were unavailable to them. At loca- 
tions throughout the college district classes can be scheduled in other 

. educational facilities, businesses, libraries, iadustries, government 
buildings, or whatever would appear to be mol fconvenient for thc^e 
to be served. The use of such facilities provides a flexibility not possi- 
ble with a permanent campus. It h^even been said that community 
colleges could, in theory, be more beneficial to the communities if no 
permanent structures were constructed. As needs are fulfilled in pne 
location the coU^e can move offerings' to another without being con- 
cerned about the loss of a facility. Examples of suclr expansion of 
services throughout a district abound, -but such usage of temporary 
classroom space will have to expand even more in the 1980s. There 
are many millions of adults who are not being given the opportunity 
to attend iilasses in locations near their homes or places of work. To 
increase these opportunities is a major responsibility of the com*-, 

•munity college with its community education oriented philosophy. 

For many interested persons the day and the time of the class is 
as significant as the location. There has been a belief, implemented 

rby aci,ipn, that, classes for part-time adults should be scheduled dur- 
ing the.evening hours on Monday through Thursday. This limitation 
is and will be increasingly unacceptable. Classes for working adults 
may well be needed in the evenings, but what is wrong with Friday 
evening, Saturday, and Sunday? What about more examples of com- 
munity colleges with weekend programs in which a person who is in- 
terested may complete a certificate or degree without having to at-^ 
tend any classes during the so-called regulal" Monday through Friday 
day schedule? These weekend schedules could be located on the cam- 
pus because the students interested would probably be able to com- 
mute. ' . . 

Classes for housewives, retired persons, and older people may 
need to be scheduled during the day and not far from their 
residences. In cities and in towns with sizeable populations of work- 
ing pjeople and/or older retired persons, a downtown center for the "**^ 
adult part-time student is a great advantage for all concerned — the 
student, the community, and the college. Such centers should be 
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available for cla*^es from 8:00 p.m, to iO:0p p.rn. as many days as_ 
needed. These become true examples of community educationr^ 
not just in thWy Jbut jn practice. They can provide the older person 
with a richness orlife'^far removed from Ihc apartment or rooming 
house where there is little stimulation for living. Serving this rapidly 
growing percentage of our population provides a tremendous 
challenge for the 1980s/ It^is not too difficult to speculate that other 
colleges would join with the community college in deydoping such 
downtown centers for working people and senior citizens. Such 4^ 
location with ^e proper input from those to be served could be a 
most exciting place, and further it could befcome a bastion of support 
for the community cpllege-' from t^ose who provide the funds — 
locally and state. Downtown centers would also help answer tiiS^ 
critics of community colleges who have been unhappy with the con- 
struction of the collcgi^tampuses in park-like settings in suburban 
and semirural areas, at some distance from the population centers. 
Transportation has been a problem, except for tho& with 
automobiles. The rapid increase i» gasoline costs will intensify tj^ 
problem for con^muter students unless a more Adequate publi^ 
transpo^rtation system is developed. • 

Those colleges, not convenient to the population centers and to 
public carriers, may have increasing enrollment problems in the 1980s 
and should make plans which would bring the college program to the 
people instead of relying on the people to get to the campus any way 
that they can. The conscious or unconscious desire of boards and 
staff copy the four-year college campus, regardless of commuter 
problems, may be an outdated concept in the future. There is little 
comparability between the liberal arts cpllege campus and the com- 
munity college campus in terms of actual student access needs. One is " 
residence oriented, the other cdmmuter oriented. 
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CHAPTER 4 
OPERATING THE COLLEGE 

THE LEADERSHIP 

The key to other challejnges is the challenge facing the leadership of 
the community colleges • The leadership must be skilled, sensitive, 
perceptive, futurist oriented, aggressive, committed to the communi- 
ty college philosophy, hard working, able to communicate internally 
and externally, able to make the difficult decisions, and have the 
respect of those both above and below in the institutional hierarchy. 
These qualifications apply not only to presidents • but to vice 
presidents, deans, chairpersons, and all othii; persons wfio have been 
assigned administrative responsibilities. A Ifcader must be able to an- 
ticipate what will be set in motion by a decision and be prepared to 
cope with and to live with the decision. Boards must understand full 
well the implications of the policies f hey establish. 

The strength of leadership at the board and presidential levels 
has been increasingly criticized during the 1970s. Conflicts within the 
boards, between the boards and presidents, and between the presi- 
dent, the board, and the faculty have been common in many states. 
These conflicts have been front page news and have damaged the im^ 
age of the community coUege locally and regionally. The ripple effect 
has been in evidence to the overall detriment of community colleges. 
Excuses are numerous and include the following: board membership 
is weaker and members increasingly intrude into administration; suits 
and collective bargaining take the major part of the time; the con- 
tract spells everything out so there is no opportunity to provide 
leadership; the remuneration is insufficient to attract strong leader- 
ship. Whatever the cause, whatever the reason, it is (essential that the 
community colleges have strong and respected leadeFship at all levels, 
from the chairpersons on through to the presidents. 

The President . — ^ 

The president will by his or her actions and posture establish much of 
the climate within and without the college. The president's personal 
and professional integrity will be emulated by other administrators 



and by faculty as wdl. Presidents musrhavellte abilities, ^elf-respect 
and confidence lo discuss institutional problems openly ^with the 
faculty as witl^^the boards This open communication, ^rgument/fac- 
tual disagreement , combined with an S^viderit respect for the opposite 
viewpoint will hopefully negate some of the hostility which has ' 
developed between {he president and' faculty during the past^ears^' ' 

,Th£ 4>resident must aslunje the leadership role ind cannot, 'due'to 
wealtnesis or indccisiveness, permit or ask the board to assume his or 
her responsibility. Such weakness may allow -t he board to move in 
and take Over the administration, and deal directly with the staft>,^ 
which, of course, many staff organizations hope for. 

The 1980s will require the utmost in energy and wisdom from tfie^ 
president. Each president's style will differ and no one style ca4i be' 
determined to be superior. However, there are certain requirements 
for presidential leadership which may be considered-essentiaK These 
incorporated into different styles due to personality variances will 
make the strong presidents who will meet the challenges of the 198.0s, 
Many lists of presidential requisites are available for perusal and this 
is not a monograph on presidential leadership. However, the follow- 
ing may well be considered essential for the coming decade of' 
change, ^limited resources, aging faculty, and increased pressures 
from external local, state, and national sources/ ^ ' 

The president must e>^eniplify personal and professional integri- 
ty ,vfor, whatever this image may bg, it will be scrutimzeAboth within 
and external to the college. This integrity or^ lack n«of will be^ 
emulated by board members and by ^aff members for it becomes a 
source of strength in |^imes of pressures and disappointment, frustra- 
tion, or distress. The president must have the confident^ to le^ad 

'knowing that failure to lead creates a swampland of indecision and 
drift. The president must have the confidence within himself or 
herself and the confidence in the sub-administrators to delegate 
responsibility and to expedt that the decisions reached by the subor- 
dinates will be effective. The president must be b*fh supportive and 

•demanding of all staff with res|iect to their areas of responsibilities. 
Their Success is the college's success and must be stimulated and 
recognized. 

The president must be the college's chief representative and 
comniunicator to the community, locally, statewide, and nationally, 
the president must have the couriage to evaluate, to recomfnend, and i 
to make decisions, to be able to say **no'' when it would be so much 
more comfortable to say yea. The president must schedule his or her 
time so that crisis management is notnh^continuous excuse given for 
failure to think and to plan* for the future. F^residential respon- 



sibilities for ttiinking ai\d planning are more critiall ^for the 1980s 
than they wexe during the period of growth. Thjis emphasizes^ the iifl' 
pbrtancc of and necessity for the presideni beiiig^ granted a thr«- 
radhth leav6 with pay-every three years, and it is^the responsibility of 
the board to sec that the leave is taken — ^way ffom the college^ 
Presidents continue to have dif|ieujty .with, the word com- 
sl'muhiqation, whether it is with the boaEd^the adniinisirafion, or with 
the staff as a whole/ Perhaps the pririieresponsibility of the president 
is to educate the board so that the bo^d can disctiss "openly and 
■ intelligfiSjtly the policies it must cpns^delr for jhe operation , of the , 
college. Presidents cannot for too long,' and certainly will not b^ able 
to during the 1980s, keep a board minimally informed, or ocpect a 
board to approve without opposition presidential rccommendatipns. 
The "rubber stamp" board is not acceptable now and the 1980s will 
find it feven less acceptabie.|5^ , '^j . 

One of the major causes for contlict between the president and 
the staff has been the failure of the president to keep the staff in- v 
formed on a regular and continuing basis. A presidential, board deci- 
sion making process which excludes real faculty involvement or input 
may have been partially effective when. community colleges were 
junior colleges, and were closely related to the paternalistic 
philosophy of the public schooK principals and $ui>erintendents. 
Those days are gone and such paternalism or patroniza^ion is com- 
pletely unacceptable. } 

The 1980s will require cverf more of a pfesidchtthain before with 
respect to his or her participation in and acicptan^e by the cpuimuni- 
ty. Community education requires a commu^iity-oriented president, * 
a president wbo is comfortable wjth all elehients of th? population; ' - 
The college is commiuedto serve all of tfie people so all of thc'people- 
have a right to fe^l that ITie^resident of the college has an interest in 
theta. Business; irttiustry,- labor, the prpfe^ions, the media, govern- 
ment, ethnic and minority groups, seryjce clubsV'sodal groups are all 
involved in the-'eoUegc and ra^st be viewed by the president ^ part of 
his or her mponsibility for providiijg them with direqt access. 

The Board ' ^ 

The board should and must represent all of the people in the college 
district. Members who are elected 'to represent one vested interest 
r group such as faculty or a minority, group cannot generally vote with 
objectivity on a policy which may have signifiesliicJe far beyond that 
of the vested interest bpdy. Faculty organizations which strive to 
elect a board member for their own ends are self serving and by thdr 
actions arc pli^:ing their own interests above those of the cpllegfe as a 
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whole. The same criticwm can be directe^l at pi«sidents who become 
involved in a board election. Again the same criticism pan be directed 
^t a bioard which attempts to perpetuate a.particular bias. ^ 

The challenges ,of4he 1980s- will demand strong boards com- 
posed of the most knowledgeable, creative, and committed citizens 
wiihSfr the community . Thdic can^tte. no justification for split boards 
whicli vote on a coQSistewIy split basis. Thi^ is enervating for the 
board and the total staff. It is destruc^ve to the morale and leader- 
ship ot' the president. It creates a negative impression within the com- 
munity served; Boards have the responsibility, when a vacancy ^oc- 
curs, to involve the community leadership^ representative of all 
groups^ in reaching conclusions as to the b^est possible candidates to 
run for election. With this kind of btoad support there is les$ cluartcc 
for a vested interest candidate to be elected, t 

I^^Dt only should the president and staff educate a board about 
the total educational program, but the board should be evaluated by 
the president and staff. Evaluation must run both ways. It is expected 
that the board will evaluate the president but it is just as important 
for the board to realize how it is viewed by the president and staff. If 
tftis were done openly aind objectively the bokrds would become * 
stronger and more highly respected. It is unfortufiate that so many 
boards are^ for the most part, separated completely frdm the faculty 
and from m6st of the administrative staff. Presentations by staff to 
the board:oa^ a tegular. basis provide an opporturtity for each^roup to 
learn 'tq know and to respect One another: These occasions can be 
supplemented by occasional informaT dinners an^d discussions during . 
which there is tib formal agenda — only an opportunity to develop 
understanding and mutual respect. The community colleges need and 
hiust have all thif undershinding and support possible from the 
1?oards if the colleges are to be understood and supported by the total 
community. 

V Some board members have prostituted their responsibilities by 
putting pressure On the president to recommend for bijard action 
items pertaining to pelrsonnel, finance, aojd constructidp which^ are 
self serving and not in the best interests of the college. Board 
members have used the board meetings as a personal forum and as a 
foundation for political advancement regardless of the effect upon 
the bbard t>ro<eedingiaf^d the divisivcnes^s such actions cause within 
the^oard. Qp^^r more board.members have created a split boatd in 
which ^ost board votes are representative of the split.' 

■ ; ^Jhe splits may be due to personality conflicts, political dif- 
ferences, power plays, or personal ambitions. Whatever the reasotf , 
such splits are damaging to every facet of the college ancj tend !o 



reprint a blauuit disregard for thcoveraU good of the institution. 
Split vof^foJlqwing an openajid general discussion where there is an 
honest difference of opinion are i^ealthy and^e representative of a 
board of strong merabci-s. A split board which creates a spUt vote on 
most recommended actidns is iAdj/ca^i^e of Conflict which can 
'b^ome ,$^iciently destnictiye to absorb a good: share of {fit 
energies, n^r^y of the board members but of the president and of 
other staff members as well. 

Board members • too often, intentionally or unintentionally, 
move into administration and assume administrative' responsibilities 
to the detriment of the college. This is especially true when ttierc is a 
weak president or when the president is acting, interim, or a "lame - 
duck." To prevent this very serious and negative intrusion into adr 
ministration boards are obligated to employ,, as their primary respon- 
sibility, a- highly qu^ified, strong, confidehi'president who will have 
their respect and th&hfsspcct Of tfie^ff and the community. Nothing 
less is acceptable, rcgalidlcss of the pressure vested interest groups: 
may bring to bear uponahe jjoard. Faculty pressure to employ a 
president supportive of a faculty pe>int of view', V/ithout considering 
what such action would have on the cbllege prdgram as a whole and 
upon the com;piunity, is uftacceptabje and to be resisted. 
, - 'y \ ■ • , • :. ' - 'v' " ' ■ ■ . ^' ■ - - 

* ^ ■ ■ . . .' . , ^ t . - . 

other Administrators v i,-. " 

As with the board and president, the other adtninistrators mv^st-have 
clearly defined :jesponsibilitics and be evaluated annually^ on their 
ability to fulfill those resik)nsibilities. pach administrator must be 
held accountable for his or her area of responsibility. The tendency 
to run away from a difficult decision ahd pass the,b^ck up to tha next 
levercarinot bt tolerated* To say the Ifast, it exemplifies poor ad-; 
ministration and wejak leadership^ The upcoming ch^ienges arc too 
serious to con4one weakness at any level of administration; One i>S 
the reasons given for retaining or appointing administrators who 
have deficiencies relates to the salary schedules. Administrators com- 
plain that teachers who Work extra Will r^eivenmore.s^ry than is 
paid to the administrator wheref there is no prdvjsion for extra pay. 
The well-qualified p^son may refuse such an appointment. Where 
this is present it may behoove the board and president to feview the 
administrative salary schedules. There is justification for remtinera-' 
tjon for responsibility. This is common practice in business arid in- 
dustry where initiative, managerial skill, creativity and responsibility 
for planning and decisions is expected. It seems^ogicai that this type 
of monetary reward should be expected by college administrators. 
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As is true for taailty, sabbatical tcaves,' inservice training 
wpfkshops, and other opportunities for professional growth should 
be avail^lc to members of tt^e a^niinistrative staff. It is incongruous 
to exped' an administrator to grow pro/essionally and to keep up 
with changes in man^tgementsheory if iherc is no opportunity tp 
leave the office except for brief\^tionsv Obsolete njanagemeht is 
just as stitling to an institution as is>^lete teaching. The president 
should recommend to the board adeq^a^e'^?ftrd1eave for the other ad- 
ministrators for their professional growthi and insist that the time be 
taken and be well used- for the benefit of the person arid. of the col-. 
lege. ' • • ' ' ' 

Vice presidents, deans, directors, chairpersons and all other 
administrative personnel, by title, have positions of leadership and, 
• as mentioned before, should be coramensurately reimbursed for their 
Jeadership and decision-making responsibilities. Their roles wifl be, 
as in the case of board members and the president, more demanding 
in the 1980s. Evaluation responsibilities concerning those they super- 
vise will be more difficult. The college, if it maintains or improves its 
overall quaUty, will not be^ble to "carry" nonproductive staff at 
any level. During the growth years a nonproducer could and did stay 
in the background. This will no longer be possible. The ad- 
ministrative statf will have to establish evaluative procedures and be 
prepared to assist the ineffective staff member to improve through 
inservice workshops and retraining, or be prepared to recommend 
replacement This is nothing new, but the urgency to plan for, such 
eventualities may be new in many community colleges. The colleges 
will not be able to afford tlie luxury of maintaining staff at any level 
.who are nonproductive and wbo are thep a drain on the resources of 



yO( special importance is the need to maintain an admiriistrative 
staff of defensible size. Faculty are prone to criticize administrative 
empires and with some justification. The position of each ad- 
ministrator with accompanying job descriptions and salary is an ab- 
solute necessity. Faculty^ for example,- must understand the demarids 
placed upon an-administrative staff by the prolit'eration of state and 
'federal regulations and demands for information. Again, where there 
,is communication there is more opportunity for understanding and 
le.ss chance for criticism and conflict. 



~ The sub-administrators with deci.sion-making responsibilities 
Will have to be able, as with the president? to say "no" as v^feU as 
"yes." This will be difficult for some, especially for those who con- 
sider themselves faculty instead of administration. If the person can.- 
not accept the traiima of making a difficult decision;the person must 
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be removed from the position of respbnsibiHty for the good pf thp in- 
THE FACULTY 

As essential to eoping with the chkllfi^n^cs of the ,1986s^as are the 
board, president, and members of the adininistratiyc staf^ the facul- 
ty, perhaps, play an even more importantTole. They arc tht teachers; 
counselors, and librarians who>are close to the students: They are the 
ones on whom fl^ college's reputation for quality will rest, they are 
the ones -who tvjtt be quoted jn the student*? homes..Th?Q' arc Uie ones 
who will help determine thei future and fate, pcrsonaHy and occupa- 
tiooaUy, of their students. They are-tibetJhes, whether' they like it or 
not, who will be emulated,^ positively or aegativeiy, by many 
students. What are their responsibilities to the college and. to the 
community? What are their responsibilities jn helping to establish ait 
image for the college which will^ripg respect to the college from the 
citizens syho, with their vdt«*rc(5ntrol a major poYtion of the college 
funding and :]therefore the college's future? 

^irst and forcmosf is the responsibility^ of maintaining quality in 
whatever instn|ctional program the teacher's responsibility lies. 
Quality is as essential in a remedial gla^ as^ it is in a second year 
calcblus class or in a coujse/fft dental It^ieftc. No faculty ^memb^r , 
can rationalize thSThcr or his prof^ional assignment is un.worthj' o// 
quality. If the faculty member conveys such an aUitudc that wifl 
become tlie attitude of the stud§m. Faculty who coi^sider themselves 
lb be teaching in a lesSer institution, and are frustrated or profcs- 
sfOnally unhappy due, to a feeling df p'rofessional inferiority 4p not 
belong in the community college. A positive professional attitude of 
confidence in the quality of the colleges' total educationaf program is 
essential for the faculty as a whole, and for each individual faculty 
member. When this doesn't exist it creates a climate which can be 
easily observed by both students and the community. . " 

It is impossible for the student am^-the community to respect an 
institution and to consider it as a college of quality if that belief is not 
present within ihe faculty. Confidence breeds confidence, and the 
students have the right to expect and to find tl^s cqijfidcnce among 
the faculty. This potential problem may becorne exacerbated during 
the 1980s due to the number of graduates from the university 
gradiiate schools who will be unable to find positions in the iiiiiver- 
sitics. Community colleges may be encoura^eil falsely to employ 
young Ph.D.'s in order to upgrade their faculties. Thfs can lead to 
unhappy teachers, unhappy students,, and some inistitutional turmoil. 
It is essential that commuriity college teachers understand^nd believe 



in ^Ihc mission of the ins^tution and that they do not have an 
apologetic* attitude for having settled for something second, or third 
' best. If such teacheTs are indeed employed it will then become the 
responsibility of the total st^ff of administrators and faculty to assist 
the •^univeteity-oriented*' teachcr^to understand the hetcrpgencity 
and excitenient of community college students, and to learh how to 
teach in the v^fiety of classes. 

Other serious issues pertain to the faculty, Sorne coUeges are 
replacing fuU-lime faculty with part-time teachers through attrition 
andt>y outright replacement. Faculty arc increasingly less mobile and 
by remaining at a single institution are causing the average faculty 
ag^e to increase! Declining enrollments of traditional students are 
causing the elimination of younger teachers , without tenure. The 
percentage of , tenured faculty is increasing. Faculty are being 
assigned to a mU.of day and evening classes in order to fulfill a 
teaching load. These, along with the frustrations caused by **new" 
students with whom many colleges are ill-prepared to cope, are con- 
Iributing^to increased conflicj^s within faculty and between ttie facul- 
ty, jj^dwinist ration and boards Survival becomes paramount ~ be it a 
person/a course, or a curriculum. Faculty members have, over the 
past decade» turned to collective bargaining as a procedure to assist 
them — with varying results. States have passed laWs legalizing cot- 
elective bargaining and the results have been predictable. 

The responsibility of the faculty member will have to be clarified 
with respect to teaching load, student teacher ratio, professional and 
community service, alnd research. In addition, there will have to be 
agreement concerning evaluation, accountability, and profession^J 
^jrowth. Boards, administration and faculty, cannot ignore these 
major concerns as the coUeges prepare for the 1980s. There has been 
for too long a benign neglect as enrollments grew, and as faculty 
pressures created a reluctance on the part oOeadershif) to provide 
leadership. Recently it would appear that arbiu^y decisions are 
being made by the leadership at the expense of the faculty. Neither 
action is acceptable and both indicate a vyeakness in leadership. 

The problems mentioned are too serious and far-reaching to 
ignore, condone, or to treat^simplistjcally. The board, administration 
and faculty mi^st together describe,^ analyze, and discuss these prob- 
lems, suggest alternatives, and reach conclusions as to what ^e the 
most acceptable decisions for actions which will provide the ^ollege 
with the faculty and instructional program for the 1980s, A triangle 
of strength — faculty, administration, board — is a necessity where 
mutual lijespect' and mutual trust are the commonalities rather than 
lack of respect and suspicion. This triangle can be expanded into a 



rectangle by inctu<ifn^ the coniaiunity would be an advantage. A 
fifth side woiiid inclilde the state office for coitimunity colleges 
wherever such an office of significance exists. , 

Adversarial relations can >c constructive for the benefit of the 
college and the community jf there is mutual respect, full irivolj^e- 
ment and open dbcuSsion of 'thc problems facing the college. This 
can occur whatever the goyernance of the institation. The 
breakdown and conflict develop where there is no openness, or, where 
self-irtierest on the part of the faculty, adininistration or board takes 
precedence over the good of the educational program for the benefit 
of the community served. ' ' 

As mentioned before, the faculty profile is. changing and' will 
change. everi more. It is incumbent upon the faculty, administration 
and board to reach agreement oh staffing and upon inscrvice train- 
ing, upgrading and retraining — all Ijascd upon an acceptable 
method of evaluation., Sabba^cal leaves, leaves of absence, summer 
assignments iuid workshops, exchange teaching assignojents, instruc- 
tiorial research and other activities are- conducive to improved 
teaching through the stimulation of the faculty member. Teachers 
cannot and must not be permitted to become apathetic or' outdated. 
The cpilege must be coiftihitted to the improveraeht of Instruction 
just as strongly as it is committed to serving with (quality the students 
it enrolls. The two comihithiems are inseparable. The first concerns 
the teacher, the second, the student. A budget curtailing faculty op- 
portunities for self-improvement on. a regularly scheduled basis is 
throuj^h default a budget uncohcerned aboutthe continued qi^lity of 
the educationar program. / , « 

A way to approach th^e problem of personnel. pbsolescence is to 
gradually replace full-time teachers with part-time teachers. This is 
being done In many communrty colleges thrpiighout the USfed 
States, It has thctdvantages of flexibility Jower cost, np, tenure, and - 
up-to-date staff. Evaijuations by .students and administrators have 
been good. Howeverj^tfie replacement of full-time staff by part-time 
stiaff has some major 'disad van tage§. There is no real continuity of 
personnel or program. The partrtime staff feel they are exploited 
with respect to salary. The core faculty, decreased in, size, becpme 
less representative of the total program, less comprehending, and, 
hence, less supportive of Ihe college as a whole. The core, smaller 
perhaps in number than: the part-time faculty, fear the numbers of 
the part-time persons if they wefe to become vpting n\embers of the 
faculty association or union. The part-time faculty will' probably not 
be available for student counseling during regular dr informal office' 
hours. The rush of some colleges to eniploy part-time faculty may, in 



the, long run, result in cleavages and frictions which will be more 
destructive than mild obsolescence. 

In evaiuating the allernatives, the employment of full-time 
faculty for 4he occupational programs with provision made for 
regular periods of upgrading woukt seem to be a better choice. Com- 
munity colleges, to be effective stiident-ceniered^, institutions, must 
have stability along with a creative tension. Faculty n^ust be givch the 
encouragement to grow professionally and to be creative. Thk seemsr 
to be simple in concept but is difficult in practice, to replace this 
philosophy with a constant turnover of part-time teacher§, no matter 
what the cationalizatipn is, appears expedient and lacking in Institu- 
tional integrity. The financial savings and flexibility are inadequate 
justification for actions which can be dcstiuctive to institutional 
climate, quality, and image. 

Faculty concerns increasingly expressed through faculty 
organizations iire more often than not the result of insensitivity on 
the part of a board o;^ the administration. This insensitivity or just 
plain lack of vpmmon sense or arrogance may soon be translated into 
a resentment on the part of the faculty. The resentment, if not ' 
iinderstood or cared atout by the board or adniipistration, may be 
further aggravated and become hostility, yyhich in turn cah create real 
conflict. The^ic opeft conflicts, as are so often the case throughout all 
of society can be exploited by small power groups, be they faculties, 
board members, or adnjiinistrators, Unionization and collective 
bargaining prosper withiri these conflict situations with reSiiltant 
negative adversarial relations <vhich destroy collegiality and consume 
energies that are needed for the proper functioning of the college. 
Mutual respect and the ideal of shared governance are negated and ' 
become impossibiiities. 

The challenges OT^tbe 1980s will require the hest thinking of the 
faculty as well as the board and the administration, TheTaculty must 
acknowledge and accept fheir professional responsibility for their 
contributions to a quality institution for the cdVnmi^nity served. The 
three cost variables of salary, teacher load, and student-teacher ratio 
must be tfiordughly understood by all faculty as^hey interrelate to 
the cost of instruction. ConHnuous striving to increase salaries while 
lowering tqachtv load and/or student-teacher ratio escalates the cost 
of instruction beyond acceptable limits — if there is a concern and 
desire to finance adequately the remainder of the educational pro- 
gram. Unjustifiet^ faculty pressures in the three cost areas mentioned 
are not indicative of professional responsibility. Capitulation to such 
pressures by an administration and/or board are irresponsible ac- 
tions which reprcscjnt only weakness rather than leadership. There ^ 



will always be a day of reckoning whcjb a faculty^ ^ administration 
;pr a board acts ii|n a cavaiicV mannei or fail&^o^ct whcn-actioii is 
■ needed. \. ""y"^" - 'x: ^ ... '\::>.^^^^\^ 

Faculty organizatiom, union or ndnunion, must in cooperatjion 
-with the administration and the bmmi study, analyze, conclude, ^nd 
rtfcoromend solutions to problem^rwiich will face thc-€olleg« during 
the comilog years. These will be primarily in changing student mij^is, 
starting, curriculum, allocation and reallbcatiori of resources, ^nd 
the cjianging rdjes of the state and federal govfil^cnts. There carf be 
no justification for coatinued hostility and op^in conflict brought 
about by a lack of mutual respect, and an attitude of arrogance a^id 
insensitivity on all sides* ^ 

Tiie imafi^ of the college is clouded when such eonflict becomes 
open, and charge and counter charges arc made without much con- 
sideration for the re^I facts!! When such hostility and misunderstand- 
ings reach a climax, the result may establish a climate of distrust and 
negativism that >yiU take years to overcome. Seldom will such situa* 
lions occuif when the participants ar6 confident in themselves and 
have confidence in the otheris. 

Professional "^cducators, both faculty and administrators, 
deserve to be paid ^professional salaries commensurate with .dther 
professioipis: Tp convince boards and citizens to provide such 
salaries, i^rofessionai educators must understand and practice pro- 
ductivity. To ask for morepay for less work does not appear to be a 
very wise way to convince the public that more pay is ju&tified. Dur- 
ing the past two decades faculty have been able through argument, 
persuasion, union contracts, and a supportive public to have sizeable 
salary increases in many community college^ while at ^he same time 
having their teaching loads decreased. These actions have be 
uneven across the country, and in far too many instances salaries are 
disgracefully low. Neither of the extremes — high cost or low cost of 
instruction — can be justified. 

' It would be hoped that in the 1980s a balance could be achieved 
whereby faculty salaries in the community colleges would be respect- 
able and comparable to those paid in the state colleges. At the same 
time it wpiild be expected ihat the teaching load would reflect that of 
the teaching-centered institutions. To attempt to emulate the 
teaching load of the research university is unjustified and ten^s to 
* refute the philosophy of the community college. {{ the commitmeni is , 
to quality teaching first and foremost and not essentially to scholarly 
research, then the teaching loid must reflect this commitment. 

Faculty from alt instructional areas of the college should be'in^ 
volved in the determination of an acceptable teaching load by 
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instructional field. To impose a flat definition by board, administra- 
tion, or state office edict is unacceptable and ipworthy of a manage- 
mem policy y As resQurces may decline ih the 1980s, colleges should 
plan ahead and reach agreements concerning acceptable instructional 
costs as they relate to teacher load and student-teacher ratib. 
Committees of administrators and faculty will h? needed to study, 
analyze, and recommend supportable solutions. It may well be^that 
those colleges having a flat twelve contact hour teaching load, 
regardless of the subject taught will find such a policy to be unaccept- 

\ able if and when fwnds are curtailed. The same question can be raised 
on any across^ the board figure. Different subjects, lectures, 
laboratories, rem^iation, and other variables require different 
amounts of time^ndlenergy in preparation and teaching. To apply a 
flat teaching Wd figure to all teachers is simplistic and approaches 
an absurdity. Faculty {licmbers themselves must play an active^ 
objective, and .mature role as. to what constitutes an acceptatble 
teacher, Idad by instructional area and by type of instruction. 

% • Comniunity and legislative understanding and respect for facul- 

, ty productivity will certainly help develop and maintain a climate, pf 
s^jipori for sufficient funding to provide professional salaries. The 
/Ceady drop over the past few years in fafculty salaries when compared 

/ 16 other salary and cost of living increases cannot be condoned^ 
Chronicle of Higher Education with regularity has showrt this grow- 
ing deficiency in faculty pnUrchasing power. / ' 

What does it tell higher education? Many<conje(ftures can be 
made, but whatever the reasons may be, the discrepancy must not 
continue^; Higher education, the community colleges, must be 
prepared for t^echjirgesin the 1980s, and must be respected for their 
contributions to society if their staff members are to be properly 
remunerated. Operand visible internal cpnnicts,^self-serving actions 
and pronouncements, declining productivity, a decrease in or failure 
to. improve educational quality, instructional inadequacy , Oi 
obsolcscchce, w^ak leadership, board factional disputes, aind other 
difficulties all contribute to a negative image within tfte community, 
within the state, region,. and nation, It is. essential that thecbmmunity 
colleges accentuate the positives, for there is no other segment of 
education --\clemcntary, secondary, or higher — which has the . 
potential^o serve the public as wejl and a^s excitingly: 

THE SUPPORT STAFF ' ^ ^ 

A major element of the college which must be fully involved as an 
equal partner is the support staff. Whatever the individual's role may ' 
• be, the person's value to t1ie* college and to the educational program 
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is tndisputal?le. The switchboard operator, the secretary, the 
Jaboratory assistant, the grpuncisinan^ the custodian, ttie j^n^ineer, 
the watchman ca^h and cveiyonc ttftl^ hi$ or hqr actions a 
commitment 6r lack thereof to the college. Their contacts wit)i 
students and with the; public may be more numerous than cnost of the 
mcm|>ers of the prof^ional staff, T^eirattitude^ as expressed to the 
pjjblic may become the attitudes «f the public (pwards the college/ 
The quality of their v^ork reflects the demands for quality within the 
college. Conimunity visitdi^ will quickly gain an image of the college^ 
by the appearance of the grounds, the buildings and the laboratories, 
or from the r^eption received by, the receptionist oT^y a secretary. 
To excludft^cse persons from participatioo in those discussions 
which will cffebt the future of the college is shortsighted, ii^ieiisitive. 
and arrogant/ will and effected t)y the 

chaUenges of f&if iOTOs as will 0e 

' ' " CbmihitteeSi appointed to discus? reaUoc|tion of resources, 
budgets, and policy changes s|i0uld include representatives of the 
support staff pn a full participatory ^is! Their inclusion will hot on* 
ly be > beneficial to the committee disc;ussions. but Will iielp eUminate 
conjecture and rumor based upon ignorance, Auspicipiii, fear. 
Their involvemeiit in ihe decisi^n-i^ of the college 

will affect measi<|ably their interest in tti^ institution, their commi^ 
ment ahd their Xwhng'of security. These attributes will be returned to 
the college many times over in terms of quality of work, pride^ and 
positive comments within the qpmmujoaty; Administrators and facul- • 
ty who take the support staff for granted ahd treat them in a 
patronizing rhanncr are both insensitive to and unaware of the very' 
significant role the^cJriidividu^s. play in the overall quality and images 
of the institution's total educational program. Their understanding 
of the cdliege. and thdr commitment tp and pride in the college are 
essential for the doming decade. 

POLITICS 

Educators don't like |o think of their institutions as part of the 
political picture, but in all reality they are., Faculty members may try 
to avoid this fact of life at all costs, but faculty ^re engaged in politics ' 
when they become involved hi board elections or salary negotiations 
. thrSugh their various organizations. The college board and staff de- 
pend u0on the local politicians for support whenever there is a tax or 
bond dection, T^ey depehd upon the state pphticians, both ex-/ 
e^utives and legislators, when it is time to argue for state funds. They 
depend upon their congressmen during those times when fcd^al 
legislation may or may not be advaAtageous for their colleges, It^s a 



real contradiction to observe the chamcIcon-Hke colors of cJoilege 
personnel when it comes to, the word "poHtics." The colleges pro- 
bably couldii't exist without the support of local, Stale and govern- 
ment executives and legislative persopnel. the more the private col- 
leges seek state and federal funds, the more they are going to realize 
that the sam^^ facts of life apply to them as to the public colleges. 

The point of eipphasis is that the president of . tht college -^ith 
assistance from the board, staff, and students must plan and develop 
a strong, ongoing prbgram of education for the political forces which 
comprise the decision makers in the local, state^d federal govern- 
mentsi. Support frpm these elements of government will be essential 
in the 1980^ as they have beep in the past, only more so. Data which 
-are clear, factual, and at. all times accurate must be provided on a 
continuing basis. The rumors and misconi^ptipns about community . 
..college?, must be eradicated by replacing inaecuractes with accurate 
and pertinent data. Poli|jeians are swamped and bedeviled \vith piles 
of paper and reports which will never be read. Simply, sending a 
report to a government^f fice is a waste of both time^and money. The 
people to, be educated mjjst be approached either directly or through 
their aides, and the college representatives must be sensitive to the ac- 
ceptable approaches. Entertaining public officials for pressure pur- 
poses is generally fruitless, and may in facjt be destructive to the col- 
lege. For most community colleges th^ptimum procedure i$ to 
establish an informal relationship base^pon candor and integrify 
between the college representative and the official. The college presi- * 
dent must know which board members and staff are involved, and 
should be the person to determine such involvement. Involvement by 
too many staff or board members can turn a good or potentially 
good r^jlationship into a negative one. This emphasizes again the im- 
port and- of mutual respect and understanding .between faculty, ad- . 
ministration and board members. 

The education of the governmental officials must be a team' 
effort where there are few, if any,"contradictiohs. If more than dne 
college representative is involved, th^re should be clarity of com- 
munication between those involved so that the contacts will be 
mutually supportive rather than confusing. The constant complaint 
from Washington, whether it comes from Senators or Represen- 
lapves, is that they are not contacted by college officials or facultA^. ) 
The .same complaint is registered by theii; respective aides. They arr*^ 
contacted by the lobbyists of the various higher education organiza- 
tionsjincluding the American Association of Gomhiunity and Junior 
Colleges, on, a regular. basis, but that is not the same as having some- 
one from an individual college stop in and visit about the specific col- 
lege programc/arid needs. Similar procedures apply to the state, 
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legislators. a legislator, mayor, coiincilman, pother official is 
o;>ciiiy cntical of the community college concept, and the criticism is- 
false, w4io is resfSOnsiblc? Generally the college jrcpresentatijwfs must 
be HHd accountable {"or the official's ignorance. Community college 
boaxd members, administrators^ and faculty must understand the in- 
. ct^easiog importance of educating those decision makers who affect 
. the educational pr<o|rams pf the colleges, ^nd who af^ct the futures^ 
of the millions of students who attend. This must assume One of the 
l]ighest priorities among those assigned to the president by the Ijoard. 

Community Relationships; ^ 

Community invQlvjement and communication is a r^pon^biUty 
of all community college staff memSei^S. A continuinjg criticism 
within the college staff is that the college is not understQQici'^y tlie 
community. If true, and evidence is supportive of the truth, the 
responsibility must rest with the bbard^president^d the total staff. 
Are 4he counselors in continuous contact with the high school 
counselors? As 'competition for these students increases the high 
school counselors will play an even more significant role in advising 
students which college tp attend/ Are faculty in continuing contact 
with both high school teachers and four-year college faculty as to, 
what is being taught and what will be expected? Are occupational 
faculty maintaining an ongoing relationship with the respective 
fcfusiness,. industrial, professional, and public service groUps?, Do they 
-know what the college does or could offer? \ > >' 

A community-oriented education program, bf oad and ^jqmplcx, 
is, by its very nature, difficult to comprehend IronicallyJ far tob . 
many community college staff members are uninformie4^nd far too 
many ignorant-about the total program. This is true, as well, of some 
administtatbrs who have isolated themselves into a confining and 
very limited philosophy and viewpoint. It may be most seridiis with 
board members whose'^qnly real contact is a monthly meeting which 
could be limited to business transactions. The internal difficulties of 
comprehension are magnified many times by the great breadth of in- 
terests within the community. Educating this community cannot be 
left .to chance or to an^jntensive^ampaign whea^a tax or bond elec- 
tion is forthcoming. The e;ducation must be continuous and afl staff 
and bQard must be involved- teaving tlys communication up to the 
Public Relations Office^, jf there is one, is a.r;eal cop-out and can. 
backfire^ because too often such offices use a hard sell wMlch is 
destructive to the overall image of the college. 
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The same philosophy qf continuing communiqaiion is fequircd with 
respect to government officials. The State Legislature is pressured 
from all directions. Commurtity colleges have too often ifollowed the 
pattern of the hard selKat thos? times when they want more money 
from the State. Legislators who have been involved in the cioUege on 
a continuing basis will not. have to be sold if they understand and» 
befieve in the quality and cost efficiency of the college. Agaift these 
Jegislators will be increasingly pressured by the public schools, the 
colleges, the slate universities, and the prtvate colleges and. 
sities for funds. The 4980s will see a real fight for money to 
egin to maintain positions of past priority. Where will the com- 
^ colleges »be wijth respect to educational priorities, and where 
ucation be with respect to all of the other priorities. There is an 
^ educational job to be done with the legislators on a continuing basis. 
There is an educationalJoS 1o be done with the executive branch of 
government and budget bureau on a continuing basis. These are 
to'p priority requisites for understanding and support. Hopefully the 
boafd, administration, faculty, students, and leading citizens can be 
involved together in this essential communication. There is no w^ 
that conflicts within the college will help thjs communication.: It 
would $eem only logical, and from a common sense- viewpoint, that 
the faculty, adniinistratiort^ and board conflicts would-be tampered 
and resolved for the benefit of the college and the conpTttt'tinffy duriiig • 
the 1980s. Can and will this challenge to these, groups be 
accepted, and can they,' by working together and listening to one 
another. rcSolve their personal ambitions and seU' interests so i|)at the 
college is viewed externally as a cohesive institution comr»^tcd to 
quality education for the total commumty? • .' < 

CONCLUSION • : 

The integrity of the institution is much more complex and greater 
than financial integrity. The integrity of each group — faculty, ad- 
ministration and board — creates the integrity of the College. Even fur- 
ther, the periiotial iategrity of each staff member is one of the 
building blocks svithin the college's integrity and image. Individual 
and/or group failures create cracks in the edifice which-, if too many 
or too serious, may well destroy the viability of the college. There 
have becii far tod many media-covered instances of self-serving ac- 
tions by board members, administrators, and faculty members to 
ignore the seriousness of such actions on the college and on the image 
vof community colleges in general. People are prone to paint with a 



'broad brush, to attack the whole when only a part is affected with an 
ailment, to lump the entire group together because of the deficieijfcies 
of a few. Conimuriity colleges as a group in a state, apd as a group 
nationally wiU be competing for priority recognition with respect tb 
state and federal funds and legislation during the 1980s. The com- 
petition will be extreme. The posture and image of the colleges as a 
group will be all important. 
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CHAPTER 5 
^ ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

Accountability, ^fji^oductivity, and cost 'effectiveness are inter- 
related with the ailocatipn and reallocation of resources. This will ap- 
piiy to both staff and ^d resources such ^s money, equipment, and 
facilities. As with the other major chaUenges{aIready mentioned 
wfiich must be faced up %o and accepted by the Board, administra- 
tion, facuhy and support staff, this will be one of thi most difficult. 
The changing, students with their changing interests and needs/ the 
changing community needs, and the competition for funds will create 
continuing problems for the (ioUege in its allocation of fesources. 
Community colleges which hav< pr master plans for five or 

|en years will fuid that these plans will have to be updated and revised 
on an annual ba$is. Colleges which Have not formalized such master 
plans will find it necessa.ryll6 do so. Boards" should adopt policies 
which require the president to submit a multi-year master plan on an 
annual basis with the understanding that the proposed budget will 
reflect the master plan. The board has the right to expect that the 
budget is more than another incremental budget which is composed 
primarily of additions to the past lin^ items in accordance with infla- 
tion. The master plan should be based upon the accepted missioh 6f 
the college and should include the following data: 

A. Objectives of the college as related to the mission or 
philosop^ of the college; 

B. Expected student enrollment, and student profile by .age, 
sex, interest, preparation, and need (other demographic 
data may also be desired);' / ' A 

C. Expected student enrollment by subject field, location of 
class, and time of class; v 

, D. Curricular and course cohtent to s?rve the student interests 
and needs; 

E. Faculty, both full-time and part-time as needed to provide 

the instruction and student services; 
y. Administration to provide the leadership, management andv 

supervisiori; '\ . i 



Cr. Support staff to provide the ncedwi services for the college; 
H. Equipment and facilities to maintain ongoing and proposed 

• new programs; * ' 

'I. Estimated cost for the total educational operation; 

J. Estimated total revenue from existing sources as predict- 
aWe; ' , 

K. Discrepancy between estimated costs and estimated revcmie* 

L. Recommendations for solution to the discrepancy. 

From such an annually updated phn the president and the staff 
can discuss with some objectivity resource needs in terms of personnel, 
services, equipment, and facilities. The resource needs can be com- 
pared to what are presently available, and the variances discussed as 
they relate to the allocation of resources. ^ 
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Changes in curricula and services, even though they may appear- 
minor, are complex iird fraught with emotion. Change is disturbing 
to many and feared by others. A reallocation of resources may result 
in the elimination'of a course, a full curriculum, a student service, a 
laboratory or even a building. In multi-unit districts an entire campus 
could be c.iosed as has been the case in so many public school 
systems. Surviva|i;im is an intense emotion, especially when there has 
been' a gre»t decrease in the number of available positions and an in- 
crease in the number of pers^jns formerly employed in four-year col- 
leges and universities, who are now and will be seeking positions in 
the community colleges. ' 

It is particularly important that the entire staff be represfirited 
and involved in any reallocation of resources, whether it be funds, 
personnel, or space. Decisions made in the ajpsence of participation 
in the. discussions by those staff who will b^'affected by a change in 
resources epitomizes insensitivity on the part of the decision makers. 
Ifcch actions trigger anger and open hostility from 4hose' affected, 
and a ripple effect of sympathy and growing hostility throughout a 
staff can 1)6 expected. The failure of the decision makers, be they ad- 
ministrators or board membert,'to anticipate what their actions may . 
set in motion or whin their actions will have triggered is an indict- 
ment of their leadership ability. 

Community college boards and staffs will have to acknowledge 
the fact that if the colleges are to provide community-wide educa- 
tional opportuniti<^s during periods of change, there will-haveto be a 
continuous study and analysis of the present use of resources. These 
studies and anulyses will have to be followed by recommendations 



for a realist ion pf defined resources. The recommendations will 
then have to b€ analyzed with respect to the pros and coiis for each 
•recommendation^ The fmal decision must then be made as it applies 
to that recommendation which best serves the mission and objectives 
of the college and tlie needs of the students and the community. 

These decisions on the reallocation of resources will be extreme- 
ly difficult during the \9%0$. The challenge to the colleges is to accept 
the responsibility, and to have this acceptance understood and sup- 
ported by the board and by the staff as a whole. This will not be easy, 
to say the least. The entire process must rest on full communication 
and trust arhong faculty and between faculty, administrators, and 
fadard members. All must understand that the cojtege js for the pur- 
pose of providing educational opfK^ritiinties for the youth and adults 
of the community, and not for the personal welfare of the board oj 
staff. This is a demanding requirement and one that cannot be con- 
sidered simplistically. The process may well start out in a professional 
manner^and continue in such a positive climate until someone's posi- 
tion, a program, a building, a campus is threatened* At this, time tlie 
emotion of survivalism may well become a dominant force and pro- 
vide a counter threat to the possible implementation of any rcaHoca- 
tibn planning and recommendation, The fear and emotion stimulated 
by the concern for survival may in turn be channeled into political ac- 
tions aimed at pressuring, before or after a reallocation decision, 
those responsible for the decision. 

This political pressure may come from many persons: those 
directly affected, professional md labor organizations, citizen 
groups, the media, and government officials. The board, administra- 
tion, faculty, and support staff should be sufficiently astute to 
foresee spch possibilities and to have planned in advance how such 
attacks might be prevented or blunted. Theoretically if^the planning 
process for a reallocation of resources is based upon qpen discussion 
and ^statT involvement, and if it is understood that changing 
allotments of resources are essential for the continued well being of 
the college, the decisions made will have a much better chance of 
standing up to vested interest and political pressures. 

Examples arc numerous throughout the country of situations 
where a board, a president, a dean or a department chairperson has 
acted in an insensitive, arbitrary, and even arrogant manner in alloca- 
tion and reallocation situations. The resulting disruption, generally 
destructive bdth internally and externally, damaged the college's im- 
age as well as those of other nearby community Colleges. The Chroni- 
cle of Higher Education describes such cases with almost weekly 
regularity. Of course, the converse is true and perhaps even more 



serious. Those institutions which fail to respond to the need for 
change or resist change in order Co retain peace and quiet are guilty of 
not serving the needs of their changing students and communities. • 
They are guilty of maintaining a status quo for ai^taff at the expense 
of the students the staff is supposedly serving, Neither of these poies 
is at'ceptable today. Certainly they won't be acceptable for the com- 
ing-.decade. ' 

The last comments a0ply directly to the community college as 
the ,needs for academic transfer, occupational, developmental, 
continuing, and overall community education change in their mix 
from year to year. They win also apply to changes in student service 
needs, especially as they relate to counseling and guidahce. They will 
apply to changes in teaching methodologies and\Iearning media. 
They will apply to instTUitional research. They will apply to the grow- 
ing, needs for upgrading and/or retraining an aging staff. They will ^ 
apply to an ever increasing cost in the utilities and maintenance for 
the. operation of the college plant. The individual person or the group 
of persons who may tend to be isolated on a campus are usually 
unaware of these complexities. This lack of awareness only fosters 
anger and hostility when their particular world of isolated self- 
interest is affected by even a minor change in allocations. Tliis 
highlights the need for open communication and education of the 
total staff as to what is and what can be expected. Perhaps some ad- 
miftistratoni^ and. boards wouldyuslViis method as an opportunity to 
warnpceSsively, and that is a danger to avoid at all costs.'The facts 
must be available for stucW, discussion and analysis. Exaggerated 
statements presented as^^ts are worse than no facts, and when 
resented as facts are ^ indication of a lack of confidence in and 
cspect for the staff • The same conclusion can be reached when in- 
complete or exaggerated facts are presented to the board by the presi- 
dent. Withholding pertinent information for whatever reasons is not 
conducive to mutual respect and the loss of this essential part of any 
reallocation process is a major defeat for the process itselY. 

The allocation and reallocation of resources goes far beyond the 
community college a.s a sing^lc entity. The process, as described is cer- 
tainly difficult within the institution, but the difficulty is compound- 
ifed many limes over with respect to the institution's relationships with 
the rest of society.^The sisgle community college within a multi-unit^ 
district faces the problem of a continuous study and analysis of the 
allocations within the district as a whole. One campus. may change 
markedly in demographics and face major changes in program and 
staff to respond to student needs. These changes may result in addi- 
tional; costs of construction per full-time-equivalent^student and the 
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extra funding may have to come from other campuses. The com- 
munication problem will now become-much more involved as it in- 
eludes district-wide changes and proposed shifts m resources on a 
priority basis; Well-documented data arc «ven more essential for 
such changeis th^n they were for the single college. The involvement 
of staff from all affected campuses for |he purposes, of study, 
analysis, and discussion is a given and cannot be overemphasized. 
These are the persons who will have the responsibility foDexplaining 
the problems and the recommeiided actions iQ their campus 
associates and this is and will always be a difficult task. It is doubtful 
that rtiany, if any, ijiulti-unit districts will ever have similar campuses 
within the district. JFurth^r it Can be expected that these .differences 
will become greater as the communities within the district change. 
These possibilities r^mphasize the importance of community needs 
anal sis studies on a continuing basis. These challenges will have to 
be faced by the boards, chancellors, campus heads and staffs in order 
to adjust their programs successfully during the.lQSbs. 

* DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 

State offices for community colleges are questioning more directly 
thpse institutional curricula which may appear to overlap or 
duplicate one aadther^ especially when enrollments in the' curricula 
are minimal with high operational costs. The autonomous actions of' 
the past tvf^nty years when community college boards and staffs in- 
itiated programs as they wished may well be over for at least ten tp 
^ fifteen years. Curtailment of state funds will not permit unjustified 
program duplication unless the local district is willing to assume the 
extra cost. The latter is a doubtful circumstance. The possible curtail- 
ment ai\d/or elimination of curricula, especially those in. the occupa- 
tions within regions where there is evidence of costly duplication, will 
require cooperative efforts on ihe part of the affected colleges. It 
would be hoped that the respective boards and staffs would assume 
the responsibility to study, analyze, recommend, and act in accor- 
dance with whatiwas best fbr the collets as a whole. This may be 
asking too much for again it concerns survivalism. If the colleges 
don't act, sooner or later a state agericy will assume direct action and, ' 
by default of local responsibility and accountability, become the ex- 
ternal decision maker. The j-esponsibility for such slate intrusion 
must for the most part rest with th^ local boards andstaffs. 

SPACE UTILIZATION ^ 

The desire for an 'open ^ace, multi-acre campus was prevalent 
following World War II, with the myth that a minimum of 100 acres 



was needed — most of which was for parking and grassy vistas. 
Many colleges opted for 200^ 300 or more acres. To maintain these 
spread-out facilities will become increasingly costly as utility costs 
spiral upwards, A major challenge to the administration will be to ef- 
fect a space utilization that is affordable. If campi^s enrollments 
decline due to both predicted reasons and comn^uter problems, it 
may be necessary to close off some buildings, and schedule classes 
more lightly in the remaining buildings. Room and seat underutiliza- 
tion becomes a major cost factor with respect to both utilities and 
maintenance. Higher education as a whole has been and is guilty of 
scheduling classes primarily between 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m, and 
again between 7:00 p.m. and 10:00 p. m. Rationalizations are many, 
but these may prove to be unacceptable if resources of students arid 
•funds are curtailed. 

Just as staff load and staff-student ratio are major cost factors, 
so also are facility space per full-time-equivalent stui^ent, room 
utilization, and seat utilization. These use factors apply, to all 
facilities, not just the classrooms; the library, lounges^ cafeterias, 
laboratories, shops» etc^ must be included in the use analysis data and 
the data incorporated in the budget process. Unused or underused 
facilities create a negative climate on a campus for thr students, and a 
negative image for visitors and for the community. A visible treind 
towards such an eventuality should be discussed by the administra- 
tion and faculty and recommendations for solutions presented to the 
board. It would be hoped that^necessary actions would be taken prior 
to the eventuality in order to. prevent a loss of student and staff 
morale, ^ 

COMPEimON FOR RESOURCES 

Compounding the allocation-reallocation process further are the 
problems of competition for students and funds in ihe higher educa- 
tion community. This competition is increasingly prevalent within 
public higRer education, and also between public and private colleges 
and universities. In the 1980s aii indications are that there will be a 
decrease in availgible and potential students and funds. How does 
higher education us a whole, and how do community coUeges in par- 
ticular, plan to handle the problem of declining resources? One 
method is autondmous action and survival of the fittest, although 
there could and should be a major question raised with respect to the* 
word fittest." A second method is rigid state or regional control of 
public institutions, and, if the private colleges continue to seek and 
receive state tax funds, the control of private colleges as well, all 
through a state board of control for all of higher education. 
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Neither of these methods is acceptable for the community col- 
leges or for any part of higher education. Flagrant salesmanship and 
unethical competition is an insult to the profession and to the people 
served. Authoritarian state control could well destroy thcdiversity of 
higher education, and in particular the community based philosophy 
of the conimunity, college. The answer seems to lie, as before, with 
the boards, administrators and faculty of the Colleges themselves. 
Comment is prevalent, in state capitols and in Washington that state 
and federal legislators do not grant higher education the same priori- 
ty ranking which was granted during the growth period of the past 
twenty-five years. This decline in priority will have a measurable ef- 
fect upon the state and federal resources allotted to higher education. 
The growing antagonism to taxes in general is sufficierit cause for 
concern, but when this is combined with a predicted decline in enroll- 
ment in higher education the effect is multiplied. 

It would be hoped tkat those in higher education could get their 
act together and present tb"Tt»-poWic and to the legislators an image 
of cooperative effort for the continued development and improve- 
ment of . quality education. Sych an effort will require those 
representing any one type bf institution to be familiar with and to 
understand the philosophM, objectives.and problems of the other 
types of institutions. Is it asking too much fpr boards and staffs to 
have some understanding of the totality of higher education and of 
its complexities? Therr^ppears to be little understanding of or sym- 
pathy with the colleges of a different type. This ignorance creates ar- 
rogance in some aftd dcfensiveness in others and adds to the false 
status and hierarchical symbolism which is prevalent among board 
members, administrators and faculty. True status has nothing to do 
with the type of institution. It has everything to do with whether or 
not the college is committed to and fulfilling its mission with a quality 
educational program. 

Direct or indirect changes, in mission without forthright 
statem'ents of changed intentions are occurring in the recruitment of 
students and in the addition of curricula. These expediencies are ex- 
amples of reactions to the need to survive regardless of the educa- 
tional consequences. Media advertisements for the recruitment of 
students raise, questions about the integrity of an institution and of 
higher education as a whole. These images are not conducive to 
either expanded or continued support by the state and federal 
legislators as they make their decisions on allocation of funds. 

There are millions of undereducated and other interested adults 
who would profit immeasurably from educational opportunities in 
our colleges imd univefsities. Through broad needs analysis surveys 
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of our communities the institutions could cooperatively develop an 
extensive program of continuing education which would utilize the 
best that each college has to qffer. The community colleges because 
of their experience in local communities should assume the leadership 
in this undertaking. It is part of their mission ^^d should be part of 
their commitment. It is doubtful if any othcf type of Institution 
would or could fulfill the responsibility, T^*Your-ycar college and 
pniversity faculties are not generally prepared, philosophically or at- 
titudinally\ to support such an effort which would be concerned with 
the general populace. The community colleges are, at least many are, 
and all are on paper. In such a joint survey under the auspices of the 
community college, there would be a description of needs from the 
simplest form of remediation through postgraduate updating. The 
colleges hopefully could assume their respective tireas of instructional 
responsibility and by working together find that there was more to be 
done than they would have imagined/ 

This kind of cooperation a4id educational service would assist 
greatly in the allocation and reallocation of funds, personnel and 
physical resources. The sharing of information could well lead to the 
sharing of institutional resources with resultant major savings in 
costs, and especially in fears and trauma. This would approach an 
ideal if the various college representatives could learn to work 
-together through common surveys, discussion, analysis, and recom- 
mendations which in turn would lead to acceptable conclusions. 
Efforts such as these, permeating throughout higher education, 
would eliminate much, if not all, of the almost inexorable movement 
towards|gate control of higher education. State legislators are depen- 
ding more upon the budget recommendations from the state 
chancellors and sta^e boards for budget allocations to the varioUs 
types of institutions and to the individual institutions as well. This 
cannot be criticized if the colleges are not willing to compromise their 
own individual interests for the good of the totality of higher educa- 
tion and of the constituencies served. 

The allocation and reallocation of resources relates directly to 
priorities, vyhether it be the single community college, the multi-unit 
community college district^ public higher education, or higher educa- 
tion as a whole. Jhe determination of these priorities should be 
primarily the responsibility of the respective parties in which there is 
some commitment to the public and to the purposes of higher educa- 
tion in general and by specific types of institutions. Legislators re- 
quest this type of group responsibility and action. It would appear 
that such efforts would have a positive effect upon legislators and the 
local taxpayers when they have to evaluate the needs of iiigher educa- 
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tion against the needs of the elementary and secondary schools. It is 
probably asking tor more than ^ can be expected to request the 
representatives of the public schools and those from higher «iucation 
to study, discuss, analyze and to recommend what is best for educa- 
* tion from preschool through the graduate level. The backgrounds, 
philosophies, and attitudes of the various representatives are such 
th^t communication^ ufiderstanding, and reasoning might be 
extremely difficult. However, this must not be the case with the 
representatives from the community colleges, the secondary schools, 
and the area vocational schools. The potential and real conflict be- 
tween these iiistitutions \m been and continues to be an allocation of 
resources problem, in stales and in Washington. 

The competition for students, funds, and programs has created 
an image of needless duplication, questionable courses, and self- 
serving staff very similar to what is developing in higher education 
with respect to the adult programs. This competition, especially for 
vocational education funds, has permeated state advisory boards and 
the National Advisory Board for Vocational Education as well as the 
U.S. Office of Education. As th? percentage of students interested in 
employment preparation grows, in both types of institutions, the 
competition may increase* That enervating exercise would be most 
unfortunate'and the problem to be faced poses another or rather a 
continuing challenge for the 1980s. If the public is to be served well 
with a proper breadth of occupational currioula respected for its 
quality by the employers, it is only common sense that the represen- 
tatives of the respective institutions institute, develop, modify and 
schedule their offerings in cooperation with one another rather than 
in wasteful and needless competition. The costs in space, equipmeru, 
arid personnel are high. Allocation of resources should be determined 
Oft the basis of joint recommendations regarding who schedules the 
class, and when and where it will be offered. Cooperative; efforts for 
the benefit of the local communities would be most refreshing, not 
only to the public but to education as well. Such efforts would also 
pay dividends with respect to joint follow-up studies of the students 
placed in positions with business, industry, the professions, and 
public service. ' 

In the allocation of funds by tlie State, community colleges have 
been severely criticized for services they render which may be ques- 
tionable with respect to an educational definition. Accusations are 
made that the community colleges have extended their services 
beyond theiL accepted mission and objectives, These accusations 
have been made by governors, legislators, budget analysts and direc- 
tors, state chancellors and boards, organizations, and Individual. 
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citizens. They have aho been made within the college by members of 
the boards, administrators, and faculty. Wt^at^is this basic challenge 
to the communfty college? In simplistic terms it concerns whether or 
not the college is a serial institution which provides sociMi accom- 
modations to the students at the expense of the taxpayer, csi^mlly 
the state taxpayer. Does the college within its autonomy have the 
authority to schedule classes in macrame, bi^lly dancing, astrology, 
baby sitting^techniques, and on and on? Does the college have the 
resppnsibihty to serve as a ** Half-way House for persons between 
jobs, when there is no ostensible reason given for enrolling in an 
educational program? Should the college be a social welfare institu- 
tion in which it duplicates services which arc provided by other public 
and private agencies? Should the college retain students for addi- 
tional semesters who are indifferent and who are unwilling to accept 
'responsibilities for class assignments? These arc difficult and emo- 
tional questions but they must be faced by the colleges as a challenge 
to their integrity. 

If activities are scheduled for enrollment purposes and for state 
funds instead of board and staff commitment, the actions are in- 
defensible. If they are considered to be an integral part of the com- 
munity college educational prografn within the college philosophy 
and objectives, then they should Jbe defended strongly and critics 

• must be educated to understand these aspects of the college mission. 
The competition for funds between the various governmental agen- 
cies (local, state and national) is such that the community colleges 
must rest their cases on defensible positions which will stand on their 
own strength; It would certainly be advantageous if the community 

^^olleges of a state could reach- agreement oq this sticky problem and 
present a united front. For a college to force the issue of autonomy 

. against the best fnt>rests of the group and against the well- 
documented facts of governmental agencies would appear to be ill- 
ddvised and insensitive to reality. It could also jeopardise broad sup- 
port which could result in a curtailment of funds beyond the specific 
cases in question. It has been said that politics is the art of com- 
promise. Community colleges are involved in politics at all levels — 
local, state, and national. Their image of service, quality, and integri- 
ty are essential to their success in the politics of resource allocation 
and reallocation within governrnent and society as a whole. 

FINANCE ^ 

rhc bottom line in any discussion of the future of community col- 
leges is finance: How best should the community colleges be financed 
so that they can fulfill their mission as a quality, low-cost institution, 
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established and maintained to provide an educational opjsortunity 
for the youth and adults of the community? This question is being 
raised by individual districts, by states, by. research studies at univer- 
sities, and through a project undefWay at the Brookings Institute in , 
Washington, D.C. The depth of these s'tudies, completed or in pro- 
cess, would render any partial discussion of the problem in this 
monograph superfluous. 

The fmancing" of commimity collies has been based on |he 
philosophy that it provide the first two years of ppstsecondary educa- 
tion cither at no cost or at minimal cost to the individual student and 
that in serving the local community thei-e should be. a division of, 
costs, beyond those paid for by the* student, between the local tax- 
payers and the state. These prirtciples remain in effect throughout the 
various states but the differences in practice are marked. One con- 
cern is that tuition cpsts are increasing to the extent that some 
students may find it difficult to finance their education. The federal 
grants and loan policies, are certainly helping to alleviate the student 
tuition problem, but a new concern is th^ excessive default rate 
among community college students with respect to the federal loans. 
This high rate is giving community college students, as well as the col- 
leges, a poor image of hresponsibiUty. 

A second concern is the resistance of many local taxpayers to in- 
creases in their tax rates for the colleges* operating costs. Whether the 
colleges can reverse this attitude will depend largely upoh the r^pect 
the community and students have for the college. Much of the 
previous content dealt with image building and the basic quality and 
integrity of the educational program, its staff and the college board. 

. A third concern is the movement towards lower state tiaxes and 
the complications this has for higher education as a totality and com- 
munity colleges in particular. Curtailment of state funds for higher 
education means increased competition for these funds among the 
various public colleges and Universities, and in some states between 
public and private institutions. Again the respect for the educational 
program of the commt||Hty college and the value this has for the peo- 
ple of the state will be a determining factor in the state funds provid- 
ed by the executive and legislative branches of government. 

Funds derived directly from the federal government, founda- 
tions,^,gffts, and other sources are minor compared \o tuition, local 
and state taxes. There has been an effort for many years for the state 
to pay a larger share of the costs and this has occurred in some states. 
However, there is a truism that with more funds there will be more 
controls. With or without more state funds there is an inexorable 
move towards increased state involvement or outright state control of 
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the community colleges. Slate boards ^nd state chancellors are 
establishing policies and management pirocedures which arc man- 
dating community college responses. The continuum from strong in- 
stitutional autonomy to full state control exists and the. move is 
towards control. In many persons-' views this is the major challenge, 
to be faced by the community colleges in the 1980s^ Will the colleges 
be able to resist an increased percentage of'state funding? WilHhe , 
colleges) Be able to resist increased state control? Is state control in- 
herently dangerous for the educatipnal program of the individual col- 
lege? Will state control usurp the policy-makirig responsibility of the 
local boards so that the boards will become advisory only? Will the 
state chancellor for the coi^munity colleges be in fact the real presi- 
dent of the individual colleges? Will state control designate where 
curricula arc to be initiated, maintained, or eliminated? Will the 
presidential appointments and salaries be determined by the state 
broard? Will there be a single state salary schedule for all faculty? 
There a.re many, more questions which could be asked and the 
answers to some jusl^sked are already yes, 
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CHAPTER 6 

" ACCOUNTING FOR THE 
EDUCATIONAL RESULTS 

Accountability, effectiveness, productivity and efficiency are 
essentia to any money- or energy-consuming organization whether it 
is representative of business, industry, the professions, labor, - 
government or social agencies^ Education can be no exception for it 
consumes students' and taxpayers' funds and its own energies in ob- 
taining the necessary fun^s for the continued support and operation 
of the college. For government agencies and educational institutions 
to misuse such funds for the personal beiiefit of staff is a form of ar- 
rogance and an insult to the fu,ndihg bodies, be they students or tax- 
payers. To argue that educational institutions caqjiot be held 
accountable nor productive in the same mariner as business and in- 
dustry has some validity; but to argue against accountability and pro- 
ductivity a^ an infringement upon the rights of colleges and an in- 
terference with academic freedom is an, arrogance almost beyond 
comprehension. Attitudes of this type only antagonize those external^ 
forces which, through legislative and executive po^vers, may and do 
make decisions which have controlling effects upon the cplleges. 

The colleges are not for the boards, or for the administration, or 
for the faculty, or for the support staff. They are not there to provide 
jobs for friends or to retain positions for incqmpetents/They are not 
there to continue curricula and staff which are no longer needed by 
the college due to declines in enrollment and/or changes in student 
mix and interests. The community colleges, in particular, are 
available only fi>r those students of the community which the college 
has stated that i^ will serve. As the students change,, the college must 
change. As ihc\ needs of the studej^ts change, the college must 
change; The college board, administration, and faculty must and will 
be held accountable to the community and, to the state for meeting 
these neads in a rtiahner which is productive, effective, and cost effi- 
cient. 



Past and present failure tp meet student needs, as evaluated by 
various evaluating bodied, especially by state offices for .community 
colleges or by state dffices of higher education, have resuked in most 
• unwelcome intrusions. These intrusionj^ have created masses of 
paper Work going both ways", masses of usable and umisa^le^ata, 
and costly, time-consuming efforts on the part of "bptnlTiecollege 
and the state bureaucracy. This cost has not been confined to mis- 
spent tirpe. but has also been reflected in t^e many additional 
employees needed by both the college and the state office. Thje data 
have usually been requested by a st^e board, by the legislature, by, 
the state budget bureau, or by some federal office. The dupUc^tion- 
of data requests has in the past and will probably continue to be an 
example of state and federal bureaucracy at its worst. Sometimes the 
amount requested and the duplication defies^eljef and results only in 
pnger, frustration, cynicism and a feeling of almost defeat. Leader-^ 
ship and creativity, if not stifled, are certainly curtailed. 

Why has this happened? Why are there growing Tiumbers of 
stute offices and^ state (jhancellors for Community college and/dr for 
T^iigher education? pne can conclude rather quickly that when ac- 
countability, productivity, efficiency, and cost effectiveness are. 
suspect by those who control a major portion of the funding that 
there will be questions asked and a demand for data and evaluation 
of the data. 

Colleges as a whole^ along with community college's, must 
assume the major blame for these unwelcome external intrusions into 
their operations. The belief in autonomy is almost sacred and it 
should -ije as it pertains to the educational program and the employ- ' 
menf and evaluation of staff. However, this autonomy cannot be ex- 
panded to include the right to waste funds 'through a lack oj" respon- 
sibility on the part of local boards, administration, faculty, and sup- 
port staff. — i ■ ■ , 

As an integral part of higher education, con^munity colleges, 
must be held accountable for their advertising and recruitment prac-^ 
tices. When these ^re viewed by the other.segments of higher educa- , 
tion as intrusive into their missions there is bound to be a reaction ' 
which is negative oi" worse. The same is true when state colleges in- 
stttyte programs which are duplicatij/e of those long considered to be 
the rcsponsibihty of the community coHege. As" -was mentioned- 
previously the confiicts ai-e most apparent in the scramble for aduhs 
in continuing education, lifelong .learning, adult education, exten- 
sion, institutes for the adult learner, and on and on. 

The fe^ir of survival is a great motivator aiad a source of 
stucjcnts, formerly ignored by most colleges, has become a new field 



to t>e exploited/ In reality this is long overdue. In past years some 
community colleges were 'sufficiently enlightened to serve and Jo 
serve well the adults of the^omniuqity with commitment and quality. 
The tragedy today and perhaps for the 1980s \$ that^the services the 
colleges, two- and four^year, offer will not be through qommitment 
and of quality, but rather through expediency in order to pbtain ad- 
ditional operating^ funds. Cases are numerous where public an4 
private colleges are scheduling elates in areas thousands of miles 
from their respective institutions. Quality is suspect as are the degrees 
j^eceived by the graduates. Higher education in the United States 
must be protected from a negative ima^e of expedient a(aion, lower-* 
ing of quality, recruitment of bodies^ needless duplication, and 
wastage of funds. Thisjs the responsibility of higher education in^ 
^^ stitutions themselves and should become an urgency before the prob- 
'lerns of recruitment, duplication, and survival become exacerbated 
during the 1980s. ' / 

SOAftD ACCOUNTABILITY 

Accountability applies to each board member and to each employee 
of Ihe college regardless of her or his position. The board members 
are accpufitable to the public for establishing the policies upon which 
the college will function for. the educational good of the community. 
The board is responsible for employing a president who will provide 
the college with the best possible leadership. The board js responsible 
for employing a quality Staff, and for approving a policy of evalua- 
tion which will be sure to maintain a quality staff at all levels of 
employment. The board is responsible fpr approving a tludget within 
available funds .which will reflect cost effectiveness, accountability, 
efficiency, and productivity. Without these board commitments, a 
college will drift and be another example to a state body for the need 
,of state controls. Board planning for the 1980s will have to be more 
concerned ,with accountability than during the past two decades. 
There probably vfron't be many surpluses or uncommitted funds. ^ 
Each line item on the budget may well have to be examined carefully 
as to whether it can be justified and whether or not it isxontributing 
to a quality educational program. If this not done, it may well be 
s done by a state office which will, of course, take away the autonomy 
^of the local Jboard. ^ • 

If the board has fulfilled its responsibility jn finding and employ- 
ing the right president for the^college, one who expects to be held ac- 
countal5le by the board, much of the budget concern on the part of 
the board will be eliminated. The board Ijas the right to expect the 
president to plan ahead, tol^e a futurist,* to' be familiar with up-to- 
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date management processes, to provide the communication and 
leadership to both th^board and the staff which are so essential dur- 
ing a period of change such as will be f^ed in the 19'80s. Through its 
policies, employment pra^ices, and evaluative dentands the board is 
accountable to the coqjfnunity and to the state and this responsibility 
caimot be escaped. As mentioned previously, this type of respon- 
sibJilily and accountabihty mandates a board of knowledgeable, 
strong, confident individuals who are committed to the community 
college philosophy and who have the courage and integrity to make 
hard ^nd difficult decisions, 

One of the most difficult decisions is riot only to employ the 
right president but to terminate the president when it becpmes ap- 
parent that the president cannot provide the strength and quality of 
leadership needed by the college. Too often this decision is delayed to 
the dctru^ent of the college and the community. The time taken to 
restore the college to its fonner position of internal atid external 
respect is a heavy burdea for all concerned. The sanie failure to act is 
a weakness also found in administrators with supervisory respon- 
sibilities, from the chairperson through to the president. The ioability 
ot; community colleges 'to establish acceptable methods "of evaluation., 
for administrators, faculty, and support staff and to act in, actor- 
dance with the evaluations, whether it be TOr.promo.tion or dismissal, 
will not be an accepted deficiency in the 1980s. This «^11 be another 
hiajor challenge to be faced. 

PRESIDENTIAL ACCOUNTABILITY \^ 

The president is accountable to the board and to the staff to provide 
the Jeadcrship they have a right to expect. For the president to believe 
or U) rationalize that presidential responsibility is only to the board is 
a misconception. The converse is just as invalid. This dual account- 
abiliiy emphasizes the importance of presidential communication 
with the Board and with the staff. The president is fully accountable 
for recommendations to the board whether they be for personnel, 
finance, curriculum, facilities, or any other needed board action. 
Accountability demands analysis, perceptiveness, and fop the 1980s, 
the ability to think and plan ahead. Recomiiiendations made without 
such thought and care are incomplete ahd are indicative of poor 
preparation, inadequate staff workj intefnal or external pressures, 
and weakness — or all such factors. This lack of strength of leader- 
ship is unfair to the board and to the staff as a whole and, where ap- 
parent; should be corrected by the board through the replacement of 
the president. 

The president is als<) accountable to the community served and 
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to tjie appropriate governmental agencies for providing bolh groups 
Willi a we!i-administ6redj productive^ cost-effective institution. It is 
the presidoit's rqspon^bUity to educate the external bodies about the 
college and to educate the* college staff about those exterjjal 
groups which have the decision and vote-making power to 
affect the future of the college. The presidept, not the publio rela- 
tions office, is the key to this success and as such must be held ac- 
countable. This function will be of increasing importance in the com- 
ing decade as the community colleges pressure the iobal citizens and 
state legislators Tor increased financial support due to inflation even 
though actual full-time enrollments may decline. The converse is als6 
true in that taxpayers and legislators may exercise increased pressure 
jfor more productivity in lieu of additional funding. The president's 
role wiU grow more demanding and more difficult. He or she will 
have to have the cooperation, yinderstanding/and support of the 
staff in order to provide the unassailable factual information which 
. will negate the pressures from external power, groups. 

The coUegp will not be able (o combaf such pressures if support- 
ive data descriptive of productivity and cost effectiveness ar-e not 
available. Colleges which have been compiling such data for 
themselves for self evaluation and self correction are in the forefront 
a\jd are fortunate. Those which have 'continued to recommend and 
make decisions without hard data may be in for criticism and intru- 
sion by presently or yet to be formed state controlling boards. The 
board and staff should hold the president responsible and\ccount- - 
able for having established procedures which will provide the college 
with the necessary management data. The college board and staff can 
then study* analyze, and conclude with a much greater sense of judg- 
mentpthe curricula for the students enrolled, costs which are defensi- 
ble for the various curricula, personnel shifts, needed facilities and 
equipment, and appropriate locations for off-campus classes. 

FACULTY ACCOUNTABILITY 

Faculty productivity and accduntability must have as the first priority 
an agreed definition of quality. No aspect of the college can be con- 
sidered more important to the students. The prostitution of quality 
for increased enrollment or retention of unachieving students makes 
a travesty of the institution and its so-called educational program. 
Pressures upon faculty to admit students to classes for which they are 
grossly unprepared creates an untenable situation for both the 
teacher and the student. Pressures upon te^piers to retain students 
for FTE purposes is just as much of a travesty and is a great disser- 
vice to the student by misleading the student as to his or her abilities 
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in that particular class. There is, of course, the danger that the facul- 
ty members will feel threatened with the possible loss of employment 
'if stantlards are maintained which result in the loss of class enroll- 
ment. This is a dilemma which is beginning to face all colleges and 
universities, both public and pr^lfcte. The problem must be brought 
out into the open and discussed by adrninisirators and faculty. To 
lower standards in order to admit students to classes for Which they 
arelbasically undcrprepared and/or unqualified for enrollment and 
funding purposes is not worthy of any institution with pride and in- 
Megrity. Tb retain students under the same circumstances is just as 
much an insult to the faculty, the students and the community, 

'Faculty accountability must be defined firft as the responsibility 
for providing quality instruction in whatever class situation the facul- 
ty member is teaching. '^he same definition^ would upply to 
counselors and librarians. Without quality of program there is little 
need.for the college. 

Second, the facuhy must be held accountable for* professional 
growth in their particular field of expertise. This is more than sitting 
in summer classes or in, travel excursions ta accumulate creditJrours 
on a matrix salary schedule. The growth should be such that it is 
apparent to>oth the individual and Jo the appropriate supervisor. 

Third, the faculty member must be held, accountable for an 
average acceptable level of productivity in his or Her specific area of 
responsibility over a designated period of years. Such definitions can- 
not be simplistic or imposed from outside but need to be developed 
cooperatively between Taculty and administration. 

Fourth, the faculty members should be held accountable not, 
only for the quality of their instruction but also for the overall suc- 
cess of their students who transfer on to a fouf-year college or who 
are employed aftsr completing an occupational curriculum. Follow- 
up studies Df transfers and employed students are essential to the 
evaluation of a community college. If such students are not able to 
compete successfully, the reasons should be found through study and 
analysis, and the faculty ^as individuals and as a whole should and 
must take the necessary steps to correct the determined deficiencies*. 

Although, as with the board and president, many other items 
may be worth noting, a final accountability is of extreme importance. 
Ail faculty should be expected to be committed to the philosophy of 
the institution and to advocate this philosophy. Anything less may 
well be interpreted by the observer as a feeling on the part of the 
faculty member that the community college is a second- or third-rat'e 
institution. Of course, if the board, administration and faculty have 
not demandcii and supported quality^ the institution may well be 
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second- or .third-rate and then there is sufficient reason for an 
apologetic attitude. Pride in oneself, in one's students and their 
achievements, in one's peers, and hopefully in the leadership of the 
college are all reflected in the pride one shows in the college. This 
pride will be most important as the cqmmunity colleges face th 
challenges of the 1980s. It needs to be seen by the students, by t<fe 
cross section of the citizens of the community, and talked about Jo 
the extent that it is heard by the power structure and decision makers 
of the community and state. 
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CHAPTER? 
CONCLUSION 

^Basic to InstitutiQUal planning and development is a well func- 
tioning office of institutional rese^ch;. The data needed by the. ad- 
ministration, ie4chers, ccjun^elors, and the learning center personnel 
Jor their evaluation and o^sions are essential for any college, and 
especially ffer community colleges. These data are needed on a 
regular and continuing basis to alert the staff to changes and to ap- 
parent trends so that the college can anticipate and be prepared to 
meet the changes as they develop. Reaction ai^d crisis management is 
time-consuming, noncreative, and, disruptive for staff arid students 
alike. There may have been some justification for this type of leader- 
ship during the growth pericKi of the 195(^-1 960s when all of higher 
education had a difficult time just keeping up with ever-increasing 
demands, and jjponey and support were generally available. This will 
probably not be the situation in the 1980s. 

* The challenge to the colleges will be to plan ahead, to be aware 
of , and to anticipate the pressures of declining resources, changing 
student mixes and interests, more dbmpetition for students and for 
funds, and a lower priority for higher education within the many 
other interests and needs of society. Universities and graduate 
students are giving more attention to the preparation of persons 
skilled in institutional research and development. These persons will 
be available to administer the research offices ori the various cam- 
puses and their )?xpertise should be sought. The information sought 
from the communities and from the students must be relevant to the 
college and must be factual and usable. Such an office cannot func- 
tion properly without well-qualified staff and without the backing 
and financial support of the president and the board. 

• Because all elements of the college will -require data which are 
up-to-date and valid, the director of research should report directly 
to the president of the college. The president in working with the vice 
presidents and/or deans will have a constant overview of the most 
pressing research needs and can assign the research priorities accord- 
ingly, 



' A well-run, efficient research office will be pressured for data 
from the student services, instructional, and business areas and the 
president will have to set the priocities. information needed by the 
college will be broad in scope and must be beyond those data 
requiri'd by a state or federal office. A real danger is that the office 
could be overwhelmed with data requests of a trivial and overlapping 
nature from governmental agencies. Such situations are common to- 
day. Pillow-up studies, retention data, research on learning and 
teaching management^nd technology, student characteristics, and 
other needed institutional information decisions have to be reached 
subjectively, usually as a reaction to some pressure or crisis. 

With a planning philosophy and with appropriate data the 1980s* 
could provide jke community colleges .with a great opportunity -to 
cope with change in an intelligent and enlightened niahner. The col- 
lege climate could become one of challenge and stimulation for the 
adininistration, staff and students. The emphasis could be placed on 
student and faculty growth. The image of thfe college would reflect 
this climate to the community, with i-esqltant benefits. Staff concerrt 
with the individual self could be replk^ed by staff concern for the col- 
lege as a whole. Quality would' become the top priority instead of 
quantity. Any number of analogies abound throughout business, in- 
dustry and the professions. This isn't necessarily advocating 
•Schumacher's argument that "Small Is Betiutiful," but the positive' 
aspects of coping with the challenge of possibly smaller enrollments 
can be exciting and rewarding if a futurist philosophy based on data 
and planning is present withjn th? college staff and board. 

Throughout this monograph references have been made 
concerning the changing student population and the importance of a 
continuing needs analysis sttfayof the community served. What will 
the college staff do with the data from the study? This may be the 
most profound question one can ask. Will the staff as a' whole 
analyze the dat^ and compare the findings of stated interests an4 
needs with what the college program offers? Will the staff be willing 
K» add, modify, or delete courses and curricula to comply with 
changes -Hid trends' in student goals and needs? Will the staff be will- 
ing to modify teaching methodologies according to the varying needs 
of the students? Will the staff be willing to schedule classes at loca- 
tions and times other than what have been traditional? Will the board 
provide the incentives for staff to grow professionally in order that 
they can learn how to work better with the changing siudent mix? . 
Will the staff take advantage of the incentives provided for staff 
development? Will the board 'and staff actually be committed to the 
philosiophy that the community college is both student-centered and 
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teaching-centered? Th^e are basic challenges to the community col- 
leges for the I980s^ If they are answered positively, many of the pre- 
sent concerns and fears for the future and for survival will be 
modified and many will' be eliminated. If they are responded to- 
negatively, the concerns and fears may well become realities. 

As has been stated earlierj cooperative efforts among the com- 
munity colleges and between the community colleges and other 
cducati<Shal institutions might have permitted the institutions'to have 
retained their full autonomy and to-havc made those local decisions 
, which were of primary importance to the college and the community 
it serves. There is still time for cooperation, for impro^3||d service to . 
the local constituents, for stronger leadership, for boara education 
and enlightenment, for faculty stimulation, for student retention and 
achievement. T^hese are the building blocks^upon which a reputation 
for service, integrity, quality, and education for the community are 
built. The challenges for the 1980s are many, are exciting and poten- 
tially rewarding, and are attainable. 
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